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A new Marquis. The Grand Marquis. It introduces, as sté indard equipment, a 


This 


level of elegance and convenience never before offered in a Mercury series 
is the Mercury designed to meet the test of any other car on the roz id 








197 Mercury Marquis: 
‘est any car against our car. 


Last summer, 150 car owners compared a”74 Marquis Brougham 
with ’74 models of its leading competitors and rated it superior 
inavast majorityof 29 areas—87 tests in all. Now your 
Lincoln-Mercury dealer invites you to judge which 75 car is best. 


‘Tests you can 
perform yourself. 


The simple, easy-to-perform tests were supervised by 
Nationwide Consumer Testing Institute. They covered 
quality, riding comfort, handling ease, convenience, 
and styling. And the verdict was overwhelming. 
Comparing it to its three leading competitors, a majority 
of people rated the "74 Marquis superior in almost 
every test. And 122 out of 150 car owners judged it 
superior overall. 


For a detailed report on the tests, write Nationwide 
Consumer Testing Institute, P.O. Box 700, Times 
Square Station, N.Y. 10036. Or see your Lincoln- 
Mercury dealer's copy. 


But don't settle just for that.Take a good look at the new 
‘75 Marquis. It’s everything the "74 was. And more. 
Test it yourself. Test any car against the new ‘75 Marquis. 


Test the quality 
and design. 


Here's one way to test how solidly a car is built. Watch 
the seats as you slam the door. There should be a mini- 
mum of wobble in the seats. Mercury is designed to be 
so solid there's virtually no seat movement. 

But good design also pertains to many things you 
can't readily see. For instance, the "75 Mercury’s full 
perimeter construction with paired torque boxes, front 
and rear, which help reduce road shock. 


___ Test the 
riding comfort. 


Notice how smoothly the new Marquis rides—even 
over rough pavement. Notice how little it sways from 
side to side, how it shuts out road noises. Test the 
seating. Sit back and relax. Marquis’ cushioning sup- 
ports both your upper and lower back. 

The ‘75 Marquis’ suspension system utilizes deep coil 
springs at all four wheels and isolates each metal part 
with tough, shock absorbing rubber to reduce noise 
and vibration. 


‘Test the 
handling ease. 


Select a road that offers a variety of turns— including 
a few s-curves. See how little effort it takes to maneuver 
the new Marquis, how much road visibility it gives the 
driver, how it gives you a sense of confidence. The ‘75 
Marquis’ suspension is specially tuned to its steel-belted 
radials to help give you sure control over the road. 


Test the 
convenience. 


Test which car’s instrumentation is easier to read. 
Which car's controls, door handles, and assist straps are 
more readily accessible. Marquis’ design positions such 
components precisely for your convenience. Even its 
deep trunk is designed for spaciousness and loading ease. 


‘Test for styling 
and luxury. 


Take a good long look at the new Marquis. It’s been 
restyled for "75, with a classic new grille and tastefully 
simple rear end styling. 

For ‘75, the Grand Marquis’ styling and luxury features 
include, as standard equipment, concealed headlamps, 
concealed windshield wipers, vinyl roof, steel-belted 
radials, Twin Comfort Lounge Seats with velour or 
leather seating surfaces, digital clock, passenger assist 
handles, power windows, power steering, power brakes, 
power ventilation system, automatic transmission, solid 
state ignition, and front disc brakes. Other features 
shown here are optional. 


The ‘75 Mercury Grand Marquis: beautiful styling, 
sound engineering, rich appointments. That is why we 
urge you to test any car against a 1975 Mercury Marquis. 


MERCURY MARQUIS 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION EP 








A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


Journalists face obvious risks covering wars and riots. But those 
are not the only personally hazardous situations they encounter. Two 
recent incidents illustrate how vulnerable newsmen abroad can be to 
the vicissitudes of local politics. 

In Recife, Brazil one morning two weeks ago, military police ar- 
rested Frederick B. Morris, 40, a stringer (part-time correspondent) 
for TIME and the Associated Press. Taken to a military prison, he 
was held incommunicado for three days before being allowed to talk 
to a U.S. consul and unreel his tale of horror: while shackled to the 
door of his cell, he was subjected to a 32-hour stretch of unrelenting 
beatings and shocks administered through electrodes attached to var- 
ious parts of his body. Reports 
of torture in Brazil’s military 
jails have circulated for a dec- 
ade, but Morris is the first Amer- 
ican newsman to experience it 
firsthand. His ordeal seemed re- 
lated to a TIME story last June 
on Recife Archbishop Dom 
Helder Camara, a frequent crit- 
ic of Brazil’s military govern- 
ment. Morris was held on vague 
—and false—charges of “sub- 
versive activities” for the Cen- 
tral Intelligence Agency. De- 
spite a formal, forceful protest 
from U.S. Ambassador John 
Crimmins, he was still in prison 
late last week. 

Halfway round the world 
in Saigon, American newsmen 
found themselves involved in an- 
other variety of official violence. 
TIME Correspondent Barry Hil- 
lenbrand reports that he was 
snapping pictures of government 
™ . agents scuffling with Buddhists 
HOWELL (LEFT) & HILLENBRAND at a demonstration protesting 

South Viet Nam’s harsh press 
laws, when suddenly one of the plainclothesmen rushed up and 
punched him on the back of the head, then followed with “one of 
those Kung Fu kicks to the stomach” before quickly retreating. 
Hillenbrand, who was not badly hurt, was far more fortunate than 
cBS Newsman Haney Howell who, while covering the same dem- 
onstration an hour later, was knocked to the ground and kicked by 
several policemen; he was hospitalized with painful bruises about 
his spleen. CBS protested directly to President Thieu, noting that 
the attack did violence to the already fragile image of democracy 
in his country. To Hillenbrand, the ugly episode was a telling sign 
of political jitters in Saigon. As always, he says, “when the going 
gets tough for the government, the secret police begin beating on 


the journalists.” 
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Here’s one national resource 


you can depend on. 


Name a more valuable national asset than the health of the people. 
We can't. 


And we've spent nearly half a century paying health care bills. 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans now serve seven of our 
nation’s ten largest corporations. Hundreds of thousands of other 
employee groups. And millions of individuals. More than 80 million 
Americans in all 50 states. 


It’s the reason for 500 local offices, and 60,000 employees. To stay 
in touch with thousands of hospitals and hundreds of thousands 
of doctors. 


To keep us current on the incredible progress of modern health 
care and the benefits you need. So we can help control rising costs. 


And this unique, personal service that 80 million Americans 
receive right now can continue to serve the nation well under 
national health insurance. 

The Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans. One national resource 
you can depend on. 


om, Blue Cross. 
VAY) ($) Blue Shield.. 


*Registered Marks Biue Cross Asso 








CINEMA 


Festival, Round 2 


It was looking grim there for a while, 
say around the time of the feature doc- 
umentary on Artist David Hockney with 
the scene of all those naked young men 
jumping into a swimming pool in slow 
motion. During its second and final 
week, however, the New York Film Fes- 
tival pulled itself together and recovered 
smartly. Notes on some of the more out- 
standing selections: 


LA PALOMA is a wonderfully mad shot- 
gun wedding of high camp, movie my- 
thology, bad taste, obsessive romanti- 
cism and impudent satire. It is also oddly 
—very oddly—moving; not innovative, 
perhaps, but quite unique. The second 
film of a young Swiss named Daniel 
Schmid, it is a reshaping of the story of 
Camille, with some strains from La Tra- 
viata thrown in for good measure. Imag- 
ine a hothouse hybrid of the work of 
Ken Russell and Roger Corman, and 
the overstuffed, overcharged texture of 
the film can just be approximated. La 
Paloma is set in Europe of the 1930s as 
it might have been dreamed by Aubrey 
Beardsley. What makes the movie so 
fresh, in addition to lavish visual inven- 
tion, is Schmid’s ability to reconcile op- 
posites: reverence and mockery, cruelty 
and poignancy. La Paloma is the kind 
of necromancy that unsettles equilibri- 
um and kindles quick, if baffled respons- 
es: whatever it is, it certainly is some 
kind of fantastic movie. 


CELINE AND JULIE GO BOATING, deli- 
cate, mysterious and exciting, takes two 
girls (Juliet Berto, Dominique Labouri- 
er) and puts them down in a fairy tale of 
their own making. Both of them live in 





BERTO IN CELINE AND JULIE 
Delicate puzzle. 
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worlds of impervious fantasy anyway: 
one is a magician, the other a librarian. 
They discover an old house in the Paris 
suburbs and go there separately. The 
strange edifice envelops them for a 
time, but the only tangible proof of their 
visits is the piece of hard candy they find 
in their mouths. When the girls swallow 
the candy later it plunges them, like one 
of Alice’s Wonderland potions, back 
into their experiences in the house. 
Jacques Rivette’s powerful and ambi- 
tious movie is structured like a puzzle. 
Bits of fantasy occur at different times, 
and the girls must compare their sepa- 
rate experiences—all archetypes from 
childhood fairy tales—to piece together 
the whole magical enigma. 


THE MIDDLE OF THE WORLD, also made 
by a Swiss, Alain Tanner (The Salaman- 
der), is as coolly intelligent and as sub- 
tle as La Paloma is giddy. The film con- 
cerns the intense affair between an 
engineer running for local political of- 
fice (Philippe Leotard) and a waitress 
(Olimpia Carlisi). Their joyous mutual 
carnality nearly convinces them both 
that they were made for each other. The 
engineer still believes it, in fact, when 
the waitress leaves him. This film is wise 
in the ways and reasons people deceive 
themselves, rich in its exploration of the 
blindness that fervor can bring. 


LE FANTOME DE LA LIBERTE, by Luis 
Bufiuel is an antic series of absurdist par- 
lor tricks. All the surreal illusions are 
linked rather casually by the theme of 
freedom, by the lunatic effects caused 
by man’s repressive passion for order. 
The movie is black and blasphemous 
in Bufiuel’s manner. It is not so pi- 
quant as his recent The Discreet Charm 
of the Bourgeoisie, but it is full 
of effusive invention and flour- 
ishes of high humor that do not 
seem to tax the 74-year-old di- 
rector in the least. 

Some sequences are among 
his most indelible. One is a fan- 
cy social occasion, at which all 
the guests gather around the 
glass-and-chrome dining-room 
table and seat themselves on toi- 
lets. They let their bodily func- 
tions run their course but are del- 
icate only about the mention of 
food. When a guest gets hungry, 
he inquires discreetly of the 
maid about the location of the 
dining room, then retires for a 
meal in solitary contentment. 
Similarly rude jokes are made 
about the Roman Catholic cler- 
gy, the judicial system, bourgeois 
prudery. There is a fine, crafty 
sequence in which the parents 
of a little girl are outraged by 
postcards their daughter has 
been given by a shady character 


LEOTARD & CARLISI IN WORLD 
Joyous carnality. 


—color views of architectural land- 
marks. Here, as ever, watching Bufiuel 
work his savagery is an exhilarating 
blood sport. ® Jay Cocks 


A WOMAN UNDER THE INFLUENCE is a 
relentless stare at the intimacies of dai- 
ly life. Director John Cassavetes’ wife 
Gena Rowlands plays Mable Longhetti, 
an emotionally disturbed housewife and 
mother whose effusive displays of affec- 
tion land her in a mental ward. Her con- 
struction-worker husband Nick (Peter 
Falk) vainly attempts to handle the sit- 
uation with equal doses of tenderness 
and temper. His intentions are good, but 
he constantly says and does the wrong 
thing. Falk wings the role with his cus- 
tomary charm of a man who cannot de- 
cide if he is a frog or a prince. Row- 
lands too is at home in her part as a 
Woolworth madonna. Whatever Cassa- 
vetes might have intended to say about 
working-class women and their men, his 
film remains essentially a love story. 
When Nick and Mable are alone, there 
is no doubt about the uncompromising 
individuality of Cassavetes’ meaning: a 
man’s home is not only his castle but 
his inviolate nuthouse. #R.Z. Sheppard 


A Woman's Place 


ANTONIA: A PORTRAIT OF THE WOMAN 
Directed by JUDY COLLINS 
and JILL GODMILOW 


In 1930, when she was 28, Antonia 
Brico became the first woman ever to 
conduct the Berlin Philharmonic. To- 
day, at age 73, she is dedicated to an or- 
chestra of skillful semi-professionals in 
Denver. This wonderful documentary 


tells the story of an extraordinary my- ‘ 


sician’s life—how she survived with spir- 
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People either ask for Beefeater, | 
or they ask for gin. 











Who makes the difference 
between forests that are rained out 
and forests that reign? 
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A Weyerhaeuser nursery of A pine forest of tomorrow. 


yesterday. Torrential rains Seedlings transplanted 
drench the land and loosen from the nursery mature 
the topsoil. Young roots lose majestically. And a promise 
their grasp and baby trees is fulfilled. 

wash away. And with them, Heavy rains still inundate 
a promise of future forests. the nursery. But a new 


soilbinder called Petroset® 
holds topsoil in place — gives 
fragile roots time to grip the 
earth firmly. 

And whose discovery 
helps pine seedlings hang on 
for their lives? The same 
company that makes fine 
products for your car. 

The Phillips Petroleum 
Company. 

Surprised? 


PHILLIPS 
The Performance 


Company 











When the North Wind blows, 
the Sullivans’ roof won't head South. 
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Disagreement? Not necessarily. 
Both viewpoints make sense. We 
must save our forests and we must 
have more lumber. Trees are a 
natural resource essential to both 
our environment and oureconomy. 


Trees hold the soil, stop erosion. 
They provide food and cover for 
wildlife. Their beauty and tran- 
quility offer a welcome change 
from our hurry-up lives. 


At the same time, we must have 
wood. For more than two million 6 . 
“We've got to Save new homes each year. For books We ve got to have 
e 5 and newspapers. Furniture. For 99 
our beautiful forests? countless uses, some 15 billion more wood: 


dollars worth, annually. 


We can have forests and paper and 
wood products. With complete, 
responsible forest management. 


































But it’s not necessarily good 
management to leave the forests 
alone. When millions of trees are 
allowed to die of “natural” causes 
—old age, fire, insects, disease— 
that’s waste. 






Modern forestry harvests trees at 
the proper time and gets new trees 
growing immediately. So regrowth 
is faster and surer than nature 
can provide. 


AUS. Forest Service study shows 
that we grow 62% more wood per 
acre on forest industry lands than 
on public lands. That capability 
is significant. 


Intensive forest management can 
give us the wood products we 
need without lasting damage to 
our ecology. As long as we recog- 
nize the importance of each. 


We think that’s important because 
machines made by Caterpillar are 
used in the woods. And because 
forests are important to the beauty 
and health of our nation. 






There are no 
simple solutions. 
Only 
intelligent 
choices. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar, Cat and G@ are Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 











ANTONIA BRICO CONDUCTING 
Perfect metaphor. 


it ond intelligence, how she was scarred 
out not humbled by the problem of 
being both a woman and an artist in 
America. The result is a film that is 
both a testament and a tribute. An- 
tonia: A Portrait of the Woman is much 
the best example so far of a new fem- 
inist consciousness in movies, a state- 
ment that is clear and direct, fiercely 
calm and moving. There is not a mo- 
ment of rhetoric or self-pity in it. Rath- 
er, Antonia is history shaped into a 
subtle and perfect metaphor 

The idea for the movie originated 
with Judy Collins, best known as a folk 
singer, who had been taught music by 
Antonia in Denver. Collins enlisted the 
aid of Jill Godmilow, a superb film ed- 
itor. Both women traveled to Denver 
with a small crew, talked to Antonia, 
looked through her scrapbooks and 
her clippings, attended to her memories 
and pieced together a remarkable 
life. 

Invigorating Talent. What is im- 
mediately noticeable, if not most re- 
markable about Antonia Brico is that 
she savors equally the headiness of her 
successes and the ironies of her reversals 
She is also a wonderful storyteller—quite 
a worthy and necessary talent for the 
subject of a documentary—and she has 
tales to tell that match her effortless an- 
imation: of studying intermittently but 
intensely with Albert Schweitzer, her 
spiritual mentor, in Africa during the 
1950s; of Artur Rubinstein and Bruno 
Walter, who were patrons when she was 
searching for an orchestra to lead; of a 
fight with Tenor John Charles Thomas, 
who refused to perform in concert with 
a@ woman as a conductor. In the 1930s 
Antonia organized an all-woman or- 
chestra in New York. Later she brought 
men into it, because, as she says quite 
feasonably, “women and men are to- 
gether in life.” Along with her various 
orchestras, shegonducted a running feud 
with Pianist José Iturbi, who allowed 
that he thought the female gender 
made for a certain frailty of musician- 
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ship. Antonia is modest only in aspect, 
not in intention. Collins and Godmilow 
mean to show that a musician of invig- 
orating talent was shunted aside because 
of a prejudice against her sex that still 
prevails. The Brico abilities are strong 
and bracing, much like the woman her- 
self. Some of the most moving moments 
of the film lie in the record of her talent: 
in newspaper headlines (GIRL GENIUS, 
THE FIRST LADY OF MUSIC) and on a 
scratchy 78 of conducting her own Brico 
Symphony Orchestra. 

A mood of frustration gradually pre- 
vails, brought to focus during a kitchen 
conversation in which Antonia Brico 
speaks angrily, nearly crying, about op- 
portunities denied, chances diverted 
But there is no feeling of waste. In an ex- 
traordinary sequence, Brico conducts 
and presides over the debut of a talent- 
ed young student, a girl whose promise 
may be better fulfilled because of the ex- 
ample her teacher has already set. The 
girl’s face, alive with pleasure and a 
pride guarded carefully by modesty, 
looks to a future that may be more open, 
in part because of her teacher, and in 
part because of films like Antonia, a love- 
ly and urgent document. #J.C. 


Out of the Night 


THE NIGHT PORTER 

Directed by LILIANA CAVANI 
Screenplay by LILIANA CAVANI 
and ITALO MOSCATI 


During the war, the man who is now 
the night porter at the comfortable lit- 
tle Viennese hotel (Dirk Bogarde) was 
an SS officer at a concentration camp 
During the war, the chic wife of the sym- 
phony conductor (Charlotte Rampling), 
who comes sweeping carelessly through 
his lobby, was, though scarcely more 





CHARLOTTE RAMPLING IN NIGHT PORTER 
Bizarre behavior. 


CINEMA 


than a child, an inmate of the camp 
And they loved with a love that was 
more than love... 

In fact, it was a classic case of sado- 
masochism. A suitable number of whip- 
cracking, revolver-blasting flashbacks 
demonstrate how, in what were for them 
the good old days, he bent her to his 
will, and indeed awakened shameful im- 
pulses in her. And, it turns out 30 years 
after, the two are ready to take up right 
where they left off. But the night por- 
ter’s old SS comrades fear that his bi- 
zarre behavior may draw police atten- 
tion to their present underground 
organization. They force the couple to 
hole up in an apartment and then try to 
starve them into quiet surrender. 

Much ugly footage is devoted to this 
last ordeal, during which she reverts 
completely to a childlike state, wearing 
Mary Janes and little white socks and re- 
quiring assistance when she goes to the 
toilet. One could perhaps say that Di- 
rector Cavani’s insistence—quite at odds 
with the film’s promotional campaign, 
incidentally—that s-m is disgusting 
rather than titillating amounts to a mor- 
al stance of some sort. But that is about 
all you can say for this ponderous and 
phonily portentous film. 

The essence of perverse obsessions 
is that those caught up in them do not 
live and learn. That makes such char- 
acters poor subjects for drama, though 
they are symbolically useful if you in- 
sist on believing that the world is noth- 
ing but a madhouse—in itself a banal 
and not very useful viewpoint. It could 
be argued that the true immorality of 
The Night Porter lies in its implicit triv- 
ialization of a historical tragedy as enor- 
mous as the mass holocaust, turning it 
into a convenient “explanation” for a 
psychopathic horror show as unedifying 
as one is ever likely to witness at the 
movies ® Richard Schickel 


All at Sea 


JUGGERNAUT 
Directed by RICHARD LESTER 
Screenplay by RICHARD DEKOKER 


Something old, something new—or 
newer, anyway. A dotty old bomb ex- 
pert concocts a superbomb that he uses 
to blackmail an entire city. About 20 
years ago it was called Seven Days to 
Noon. The city was London, and the sci- 
entist attempting to stop construction of 
atomic weapons threatened everyone 
with thermonuclear destruction if his 
demands were not met. In the movie's 
own stiff and militaristic terms, this was 
enough to establish the scientist's mad- 
ness. Preparedness was quite the thing 
back then, and anyone who wanted to 
stop the arms race was probably round 
the bend. Considered today, Noon's sci- 
entist seems eminently sympathetic—a 
little extreme, maybe, but with his heart 
in the right place. 

Juggernaut updates the Noon plot 
device by combining it with that most la- 
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Acopier either 
office,or 


Making sure a copier works for your office 
goes far beyond installing a copier 


It takes answers to some questions. Ques- 


tions that all too often go unasked. 

Like what kind of machine or combination 
of machines you really need 

And where precisely those machines should 
be located 

And how they can work in phase with your 


total office output. With your people, your proce- 
dures, and your other office machines. 

Otherwise, it's all too easy to end up with the 
right machine in the wrong place Or the wrong 
machine in the right place 

With unmanageable costs. And with traffic 
bottlenecks beyond belief 

We can help you in all these areas. Because 
our experience in business offices goes far beyond 
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office copiers 

Further, we have something to help you in 
another important area. Thé area of costs 

We have a price-ceiling plan that puts a fixed 
limit on what your copier costs will be, no matter 
how many copies you make 

If you're interested in better managing your 
copying system, call our Office Products Division 

And let this discussion continue 
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CINEMA 


mentable of contemporary genres, the 
catastrophe epic. This time, it is a float- 
ing city that is in danger: the liner Bri- 
tannic, with 1,200 passengers aboard. 
The mad bomber is well, let’s just 
say disgruntled. No use ruining the 
surprise 

The movie was directed by Richard 
Lester, a film maker of satiric skill and 
| carbolic wit unsurpassed in the contem- 
porary English-speaking cinema (Petu- 
lia, The Bed Sitting Room and the re- 
cent Three Musketeers). Lester is also a 
superb stylist, and he has made Jugger- 
naut into a cunningly engineered enter- 
tainment, full of suspense. The Poseidon 
Adventure, by inevitable comparison, 
looks like something staged by a kid in 
his bathtub just before bedtime. Lester 
has done the calamity number about as 
well as it can be done. Why it has to be 
done at all is another matter 

The scenario is a concoction of left- 
| overs. The writing is generally barbaric 

The characters are exactly the ones who 

usually appear on rosters for such trips 
| 
| 





a cool demolition expert (Richard Har- 
ris), his good-humored sidekick (David 
Hemmings), a terse, harried Scotland 
Yard operative (the excellent Anthony 
Hopkins), and an unflappable ship's 
captain who keeps his turmoil to him- 
self (Omar Sharif). It is usually clear in 
these hairbreadth holocaust excursions 
exactly how they are going to turn out 
The object is to obscure the inevitable, 
an exercise that Lester performs with 
great skill 

Juggernaut is one of those creations 













i that manage to be pleasant even though 

‘ they are filled with silly, shallow adven- 

Bos ture-film conventions. These are just the 

i :. | conventions that Lester mocked with 

fe bi | such glee and fierce precision in one of 

‘* 3} | his best movies, How I Won the War. It 

i t! is disconcerting to find him, at least tem- 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 
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For four generations we've been making medicines as if people's lives depended onthem. 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS 





When we drill down 3 miles into the earth 
for the oil you need,we could be 
inthe hole fora million dollars. j 


























Even under normal 
circumstances, drilling for oil 
is financially risky. 

Fairly risky if the well is 
being drilled in an area where 
oil is known to exist. 

Very risky if it’s a wildcat 
well. (That’s a well in an 
area where oil has never been 
struck before.) 

One of the biggest chances 
we take, of course, is deep 
drilling. Because the deeper 
we drill, the more expensive 
it gets. 

But it’s a chance we have 
to take. Even though it 
could cost a million dollars 
to drill down 3 miles, 
we could still come up dry. 

Right now we’re 
deep-drilling in places like 
Texas, Louisiana, and 
California. Sometimes to 
depths of 20,000 feet or more. 
And we'll keep on drilling 
to get the crude oil we must 
have to make the products 
you need. 

America needs energy. 
We’re working to see that you 
get it. 
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We’re working to keep your trust. 


3 MILES 
$1,000,000 
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Monarch Ghia 4-door sedan. Comes equipped with precision cast 250 CID 6-cylinder engine, front disc brakes, fully reclinable European style 


bucket seats, solid state ignition, white side wall steel-belted radial-ply 
trolled digital timepiece, map pockets, carpeted luggage compartment, 


tires, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high level ventilation, quartz crystal con- 
deeply grained vinyl roof, wire spoke wheel covers, body guard mold- 


ing, foot-operated parking brake, flush mounted windows and door handles. 


Lincoln-Mercury introduces a new precision size luxury car 


engineered to give good gas mi 


| Mercury Monarch. | 


. 
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Average mid-size car. ? 


Precision size luxury. The precision size 
Monarch 4-door is over a foot shorter 
than last year’s average mid-size car. 
| Yet Monarch has more headroom and 
Small size —4 toa J- just 1.5 inches less legroom. 
Precision sive The idea behind the new precision size 
Monarch is simple: design a moderately 
priced car trim enough to get good gas 
mileage. But roomy enough to seat 5 
adults in comfort. It meant engineering a small car around people 
instead of crowding people into a car. 


Mid-size 
Standard size 





Gas mileage. 18 to 26 mpg under highway conditions and 14 to 18 
mpg under city conditions. 

Based on results of tests conducted by the U.S. Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (as of 8-9-74) using a dynamometer to simulate city 
and highway driving conditions on this type of car equipped with 
250 1-V engine and frequently purchased options. Your gas mileage 
will depend on the type of driving and driving habits, maintenance, 
road and weather conditions, and how your car is equipped. For 
example, conveniences such as air conditioning (when in use) and 
automatic transmission can result in lower gas mileage. 


Functional luxury. Instrumentation in the Monarch is clustered for 
easy reading. Monarch has been engineered to maneuver with pre- 
cision through tight turns and into small parking places. 





leage and comfort for five adults. 
Mercury Monarch 1975. 
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Practical luxury. Monarch Ghia’s European style bucket seats are 
designed for long distance comfort. Each is individually reclinable 
and completely adjustable so you can set them to your own personal 
preference. Roomy map pockets are located behind each front seat. 





$ 376400" Monarch 2-dr. coupe with precision cast 200 CID 

6-cyl. engine, front disc brakes, reclinable buck- 
ets, solid state ignition, steel-belted radials, 19.2 gallon fuel tank, high 
level ventilation, opera windows. Optional whitewalls $32.60 extra. 


Options include: Power windows 

250 CID Six Select Shift transmission 
302 CID V-8 Air conditioning 

351 CID V-8 AM/FM 

Power steering Multiplex tape 

Power moon roof Rear window 

Power brakes defroster 


*Base sticker price 
excluding dealer 
preparation, 
destination charges, 
title and taxes. 
Optional 250 CID Six 
required in California. 

Monarch has been engineered with more luxuries and offers more 

options than we’ve ever built into any small car. 


MERCURY MONARCH 
LINCOLN-MERCURY DIVISION E=> 
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PRESIDENT FORD ANSWERING REPORTERS’ QUESTIONS IN THE ROSE GARDEN 


TIMER 


AMERICAN NOTES 


What Prize Glory? 


In the best of times, peace is hard 
to come by and even harder to person- 
alize and attribute to any individual. The 
Nobel Prize committee learned that the 
hard way last year when it sought to 
honor Henry Kissinger and North Viet- 
namese Chief Negotiator Le Duc Tho 
with its Peace Prize for negotiating the 
US. withdrawal from America’s longest 
war. Hawks who blamed North Viet 
Nam for the hostilities were outraged 
at the choice of Tho; doves who thought 
the war could have been ended much 
sooner were angry at the choice of Kis- 
singer; Richard Nixon was hurt and ir- 
ritated that he did not receive a share 
of the accolade. 

This time around, against a year of 
bloodshed in the Middle East, Northern 
Ireland, Cyprus and even continuing in 
Viet Nam, there were not even any A’s 
to be awarded for success, however 
flawed, but only for effort. On that ba- 
sis, the Nobel committee again divided 
the Peace Prize last week, naming for- 
mer Irish Foreign Minister Sean Mac- 
Bride, 70, and former Japanese Prime 
Minister Eisaku Sato, 73. MacBride’s 
achievement was somewhat less dubious 
than that of Sato: the Irishman was one 
of the founders and until recently chair- 
man of Amnesty International, a group 
working for the release of political pris- 
oners. He has headed Geneva’s Inter- 
national Peace Bureau, the world’s old- 
est peace organization. He has been 
instrumental in getting human-rights 
safeguards built into various interna- 
tional agreements. The five-man com- 
mittee that awarded MacBride his 
Nobel Prize noted that the fight against 
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injustice makes a contribution to peace. 

Sato was praised for having consis- 
tently maintained that Japan should not 
create its own nuclear weapons. He was 
also praised for having signed the nu- 
clear non-proliferation treaty on behalf 
of Japan, despite the fact that the Diet 
has so far refused to ratify the ban. 


Turning Point in Chicago 


It was the most dramatic week in 
Chicago since the 1968 Democratic 
Convention. More than that, it also may 
have been a turning point in political 
history: the beginning of the end of May- 
or Richard Daley’s fiefdom, the last 
great political machine in America. 

A jury in U.S. district court convict- 
ed Alderman Thomas Keane, 69, the 
machine’s second most powerful mem- 
ber, on 17 counts of mail fraud and one 
count of conspiracy in secret land deals. 
Next day another federal jury convicted 
Alderman Paul Wigoda, 52, a machine 
member and Keane’s law partner, on 
charges of evading income taxes in 1969 
on a $50,000 bribe from real estate de- 
velopers for pushing a zoning change 
through the city council. The day after 
that, still another federal jury convicted 
Daley’s former press secretary, Earl 
Bush, 59, of eleven counts of mail fraud. 

The triple play was set up by Re- 
publican U.S. Attorney James R. (“Big 
Jim”) Thompson, 38. Earlier, he ob- 
tained convictions against former Gov- 
ernor Otto Kerner, Cook County Clerk 
Edward Barrett and five other alder- 
men. But “this time,” said Thompson, 
“the system was on trial.” Daley, 72, who 
had a mild stroke last May, is consid- 
ering running for a sixth term next year. 
Whether he does or not, Chicago pol- 
itics will never be the same again. 





THE WHITE HOUSE 


In Quest of a 


Old friends from Alexandria, Va., 
gave Gerald Ford a cartoon recently that 
showed a pathetic-looking John Q. Pub- 
lic handing the President a cracked and 
scarred world globe and ordering him: 
“Fix it!” 

That was a fitting admonition for a 
President who is energetically dealing 
with problems on several fronts. Last 
week he proposed a cautious 31-point 
remedy for the nation’s economic ills 
that included a controversial 5% tax sur- 
charge on middle and upper incomes 
(see THE ECONOMY). He underscored 
his desire for détente by meeting for the 
first time with a Communist leader, Pol- 
ish Party Chief Edward Gierek. He took 
an unusual midnight ride with several 
Cabinet members to Andrews Air Force 
Base to demonstrate wholehearted sup- 
port of Secretary of State Henry Kis- 
singer by seeing him off on his latest 
trip to the Middle East (see THE 
WORLD). He lobbied scores of Congress- 
men on the eve of their campaign re- 
cess. He held his third press conference 
as President. He spoke at Republican 
campaign dinners in Burlington, Vt., 
Philadelphia and Detroit. 

The strenuous 16-hour days graph- 
ically displayed Ford’s developing style 
as President. He plunges into action, 
dealing personally with the maximum 
number of people and problems, both 
big and little. After two months in of- 
fice, he is running meetings with more 
authority and acting more confident. 
But his whirlwind pace has also led to 
criticism that he spends too much time 
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DANCING WITH EX-GOVERNOR WILLIAM SCRANTON’S WIFE IN PHILADELPHIA 
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Distinctive Presidency 


on the unimportant details of the pres- 
idency and not enough on the tough and 
complex decisions that he now must 
make. On three days, his schedule did 
not even leave him enough time to visit 
his wife Betty, whose two-week hospi- 
talization for breast-cancer surgery 
ended Friday when she was discharged 
from Bethesda Naval Medical Center. 

His public popularity has plummet- 
ed as well. The Gallup poll found that 
50% of those surveyed in late Septem- 
ber, shortly after Nixon’s pardon, ap- 
proved of Ford’s performance as Pres- 
ident, down 21 points since a similar poll 
conducted about a week after he took of- 
fice. It was the most precipitous two- 
month drop in 35 years. 

Personal Efforts. Ford’s method of 
making major decisions has scarcely 
changed from his days as House minor- 
ity leader, as was shown in the week pre- 
ceding his economic message. He makes 
dozens of telephone calls to expose him- 
self to many points of view and holds fre- 
quent meetings with his advisers. Ac- 
cording to one participant, Ford “would 
come in and out of the meetings. He 
would ask for more information or ask 
for a certain person’s views—for exam- 
ple, what did [Environmental Protection 
Agency Administrator] Russell Train 
think about something in the environ- 
ment area, Or he might say, ‘I want to 
think about that’ and would give us his 
decision the following day.” 

Ford made clear during the week 
that his foreign policy will rest on per- 
sonal efforts at diplomacy. Next week 
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he will meet with Mexican President 
Luis Echeverria Alvarez at Nogales, on 
the Arizona-Mexico border. In Novem- 
ber, Ford will travel to the Far East to 
visit with Japanese and South Korean 
leaders. During that trip he may meet 
with Soviet Party Boss Leonid Brezhnev, 
depending on Kissinger’s success in an 
upcoming meeting with Soviet officials 
in Moscow. In December, Ford will hold 
talks with West German Chancellor 
Helmut Schmidt in Washington and lat- 
er that month with French President 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing on the Car- 
ibbean island of Martinique. 

If Kissinger has helped focus Ford's 
views on foreign policy, in domestic mat- 
ters the President sometimes forgets the 
larger view now required of him as Pres- 
ident. At his press conference, held in 
the Rose Garden to the accompaniment 
of a mockingbird in a magnolia tree, 
Ford candidly spoke his mind and twice 
got into trouble. Asked about the racial 
violence in Boston schools, he unwisely 
said that he disagreed with the court-or- 
dered busing that caused the strife, thus 
appearing to ally himself with the white 
demonstrators (see story page 22). Then, 
asked whether he favored phasing out 
the controversial oil-depletion allow- 
ance, which gives tax breaks to oilmen, 
Ford forthrightly replied: “The answer 
is yes.” Next day, jogged by angry Con- 
gressmen from oil states, Ford explained 
that he was for ending the allowance 
only if price controls were lifted from do- 
mestic oil. 

Ford also found time to attend to 
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KISSING WIFE BETTY AT THE WHITE HOUSE 





both his staff and the welfare of the Re- 
publican Party, which faces a potential 
disaster next month (see cover story page 
26). In a step that furthered the tran- 
sition to a Ford White House, he ac- 
cepted the resignations of two of Nix- 
on’s most brass-knuckled aides, Speech- 
writer Patrick J. Buchanan and Lawyer 
J. Fred Buzhardt. On three evenings he 
traveled to G.O.P. fund-raising dinners 
to cheer up dispirited party members 
and warn that “catastrophic defeat” of 
Republicans in November might de- 
stroy the nation’s two-party system and 
result in a vetoproof Congress. 

Ford encountered mounting crili- 
cism from political pundits who accused 
him of talking too freely to reporters, al- 
lowing policymaking in the White 
House to become chaotic and not prop- 
erly rationing his time. Argued Colum- 
nist Joseph Kraft: “The President’s men 
are going to have ... to make time for 
him to concentrate on the truly difficult 
problems which face the country.” 

Premature Criticism. Finding his 
own style of leadership is a greater prob- 
lem for Ford than for his predecessors. 
He is the first President to enter office 
without going through the crucible of a 
national campaign. Moreover, he did 
not have the usual 2% postelection 
months to organize his Administration 
before taking office. Thus strong crit- 
icism of Ford’s style seems premature. 
The real test will be the substance of 
his decisions as his presidency unfolds 
Former Presidential Press Secretary J.F 
terHorst, now a columnist for the De- 
troit News, describes Ford as “a Boy 
Scout in the White House” and “a man 
with a nice-guy reputation.” The Pres- 
ident is also a man who, right now, is 
still understandably struggling to get a 
total feel for his office 
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$176,389 













HENRY KISSINGER 
$50,000 


REPUBLICANS 


L. JUDSON MORHOUSE 
$86,313 


WILLIAM J. RONAN 
$625,000 





A Little Help for His Friends 


For a politician as wealthy as Nel- 
son Rockefeller, money can be a curse 
as well as a blessing. His millions have 
convinced some people that because he 
has everything, he is incorruptible; but 
those same millions inevitably arouse 
suspicion among other people that he 
may be buying political support or un- 
duly influencing public policy for his 
family’s benefit. There is no evidence 
that the vast Rockefeller family fortune 
has been so used; nor is Rocky’s con- 
firmation as Vice President yet in se- 
rious trouble. Nevertheless, the normal- 
ly chipper and confident Rockefeller 
was embarrassed and distressed when 
news of his lavish gifts to a variety of 
people leaked out last week. 

Several gifts seemed wholly innocent 
acts of compassion, such as covering 
medical expenses or easing the finan- 
cial problems of retiring aides. At least 
one gift came perilously close to violat- 
ing New York State’s conflict-of-inter- 
est laws, however, and others raised 
questions of propriety. Hugh Morrow, 
Rockefeller’s chief press spokesman for 
15 years, said that most of the gifts went 
to longtime employees. “Many of these 
friends have been in public service 
where the pay is not always commen- 
surate with what these people could earn 
elsewhere,” said Morrow. A Senate aide 
described the practice more picturesque- 
ly: “It’s like the old lords of the manor 
giving Christmas purses to the retain- 
ers.” The circumstances surrounding 
Rocky's gifts varied widely: 

HENRY KISSINGER, $50,000. While a 
member of the Harvard faculty, Kissin- 
ger worked for Rockefeller and advised 
him on world and national issues for 13 
years. On Jan. 17, 1969, as Kissinger was 
about to become President Nixon's top 
national security adviser, Rockefeller 
told him in a letter that he was arrang- 
ing a $50,000 gift “as a token of my 
friendship and my appreciation for the 
work you have done in service to the 
people of this country. It comes from 
Happy and me, with our warmest best 
wishes.” Kissinger consulted White 
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House attorneys, who made no objection 
to his accepting the money, then put the 
funds into a trust account for his two 
children. Rockefeller paid a gift tax on 
the money;* Kissinger paid a tax on the 
trust. Still, North Carolina’s Republican 
Senator Jesse Helms complained in the 
Senate: “Even if it is legal, there is a 
question of whether or not it is proper to 
induce a sense of substantial obligation 
in a man who is about to become a se- 
nior public official.” 

WILLIAM J. RONAN, $625,000. 
While serving in high transportation 
posts during Rockefeller’s 14-year gov- 
ernorship, Ronan borrowed heavily 
from his boss. Neither Rockefeller nor 
Ronan would detail the purposes of the 
loans and gifts further than vaguely cit- 
ing real estate purchases and financial 
responsibilities. Ronan in 1968 became 
the $75,000-a-year chairman of New 
York’s Metropolitan Transportation 
Authority, which owns and operates the 
New York City area public transit sys- 
tem. He quit last May when Rocky was 
no longer Governor. Apparently in the 
few days before Ronan was appointed 
by the Governors of New York and New 
Jersey as the unsalaried head of the Port 
Authority of those two states, Rocke- 
feller canceled the Ronan loans, which 
then totaled $510,000, and paid a gift 
tax of $331,000 on this debt cancellation. 
Both the Transit Authority and the Port 
Authority, which operates more than 20 
bridges, tunnels, airports and freight ter- 
minals, do multimillion-dollar business 
with New York banks, including Chase 
Manhattan, headed by David Rockefel- 
ler. Asked what, if anything, he did in re- 
turn for the gift, Ronan jauntily told re- 
porters: “I said thank you.” 

The Ronan gift was clearly trouble- 
some. It is illegal in New York State 
for anyone to give, or for a state em- 
ployee to accept, any “gratuities ... for 
having engaged in official conduct 
which he was required or authorized to 
*The donor, rather than the recipient, must, in 


most cases, pay a federal tax on gifts in excess of 
$3,000. 









NELSON ROCKEFELLER 
Purses for the retainers. 


perform and for which he was not en- 
titled to any special or additional com- 
pensation.” New York State Attorney 
General Louis Lefkowitz, a Republican 
in a difficult race for re-election, said 
he was investigating the Ronan gift. 

L. JUDSON MORHOUSE, $86,313. 
Long one of Rockefeller’s closest polit- 
ical associates, Morhouse had served for 
eight years as the unsalaried New York 
Republican Party Chairman. In 1960 he 
borrowed $100,000 from Rockefeller to 
acquire commercial real estate on Long 
Island. Six years later, Morhouse was 
convicted of bribery in a liquor-license 
scandal. Rockefeller commuted the sen- 
tence for Morhouse, then ill of cancer, 
in 1970. By then the loan had been re- 
duced to $86,313, which Rockefeller 
canceled. Senate Rules Committee 
Chairman Howard Cannon, a Demo- 
crat, said that he was bothered by such 
a gift to “a convicted felon.” 

EDWARD J. LOGUE, $176,389. A top 
urban planner, Logue was lured to New 
York in 1968 by Rockefeller to orga- 
nize and direct the New York State 
Urban Development Corp., which over- 
sees urban renewal and low-income 
housing in the state. One incentive was 
a $31,389 gift. In 1969 Rocky also loaned 
Logue $145,000 to buy a cooperative 
apartment. Logue has since repaid 
$45,000 of this loan and said he intends 
to pay it all. The cash apparently was 
given before Logue went on the New 
York State payroll. 

At week's end, in a letter respond- 
ing to a request for more information 
from Senator Cannon, Rockefeller 
named other recipients of his generosity 
and placed the total funds given to 18 
present or former public officials and 
staff members since 1957 at $1,778,878, 
Rockefeller paid about $840,000 in tax- 
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es on those gifts. Another $326,290 was 
bestowed on nongovernmental associ- 
ates, including $155,000 to Emmet John 
Hughes, an author, journalist and for- 
mer adviser to President Eisenhower. 

Among the state officials who bene- 
fited: Alton G. Marshall, Rockefeller’s 
executive officer and secretary when 
Rocky was Governor, and later presi- 
dent of Rockefeller Center in Manhat- 
tan, $306,867; James W. Gaynor, whom 
Rockefeller attracted to New York from 
Colorado to become state commissioner 
of housing and community renewal, 
$107,000; Henry L. Diamond, a conser- 
vation and ecology expert, head of the 
Department of Environmental Conser- 
vation under Rocky and now executive 
director of his Commission on Critical 
Choices for Americans, $100,006; Victor 
Borella, a special assistant on labor is- 
sues in Rockefeller’s administration, 
$100,000; Hugh Morrow, $135,000; and 
Mrs. Anne Whitman, onetime secretary 
to President Eisenhower and assistant to 
Rockefeller, $48,000 in gifts and loans. 

In the case of all the state officials, 
Rockefeller said in his letter, “We had 
identical objectives, there was no con- 
flict of interest involved, and there was 
nothing illegal or immoral about either 
the loans or gifts.” 

Curious Gift. Rocky’s largesse was 
also demonstrated in smaller ways. 
When Meade Esposito, a Brooklyn 
Democratic leader, admired a Picasso 
lithograph in Rockefeller’s office in Al- 
bany, Rocky sent one to him as a gift. 
It was “only worth about $2,000,” Es- 
posito recalled, and when he hung it at 
home, his wife complained: “Christ, 
you're spoiling my color scheme!” 

It was also revealed that the Rocke- 
feller family has given campaign con- 
tributions to at least 22 members of the 
House and Senate since 1968, including 
$28,750 to New York’s Republican Sen- 
ator Jacob Javits. The contributions 
were completely legal. Curiously, 
Rockefeller’s letter listed one donation 
of $139,090 to a trust “for the benefit of 
a longtime personal friend and associ- 
ate on private affairs’—the only gift 
whose recipient he declined to identify. 

Most of Rockefeller’s gifts appear to 
have been motivated by his praisewor- 
thy desire to keep able men in govern- 
ment. Nonetheless, private financial 
support of public officials is obviously 
open to wide abuse and to the appear- 
ance, if not the fact, of improper influ- 
ence. Rockefeller will undoubtedly face 
stern questioning when the House Ju- 
diciary Committee holds confirmation 
hearings and when, as seems likely, the 
Senate Rules Committee recalls him for 
further testimony. 

Rockefeller will be grilled, too, about 
a matter that smacks more directly of 
questionable political tactics. In 1970 his 
brother Laurance put up $60,000 to pro- 
duce a critical biography of former Su- 
preme Court Justice Arthur Goldberg, 
who was running against Rocky for 
Governor at the time. It was written by 
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Political Hatchet Man Victor Lasky, 
who had previously collected and past- 
ed together every anti-Kennedy rumor 
he could find in his 1963 book, JFK: 
The Man and The Myth. 

West Virginia Democrat Robert 
Byrd, when asked about the financing 
of the Goldberg book, said it was “rem- 
iniscent of the dirty tricks of the Nixon 
era.” Rocky contends unconvincingly 
that he had known nothing about his 
brother's investment in the book until 
FBI agents raised questions about it dur- 
ing their confirmation investigation. 
Disingenuously, he adds that it was 
purely a money-making venture and 
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that Brother Laurance lost about $52,- 
000 in the ill-conceived project. Actu- 
ally, copies of the book never received 
general distribution, and even the au- 
thor claimed that the book was used only 
by the Rockefeller campaign committee. 

Ina deftly worded wire to Goldberg, 
Rocky apologized, accepted “full re- 
sponsibility for the whole regrettable ep- 
isode” and termed it “utterly alien to 
and incompatible with the standards I 
have always tried to observe in my po- 
litical life.” Rockefeller said that he 
should have stopped the book project as 
soon as he learned about it but did not 
say when that was. 


Wilbur’s Argentine Firecracker 


Speeding without lights down a 
street near the White House at 2 o’clock 
one morning last week, the 1973 Lin- 
coln Continental bore five people toward 
the Jefferson Memorial. Among them 
was an odd couple: an intoxicated, ag- 
ing man with a badly scratched face and 
bloody nose and a hysterical, curvaceous 
woman. When police halted the car, the 
woman leaped out and jumped into the 
nearby Tidal Basin, a 10-ft.-deep estu- 
ary of the Potomac River. The man 
stumbled out after her, just before an of- 
ficer dragged her to safety. When the po- 
lice refused to let him drive her home, 
the man shouted: “I’m a Congressman, 
and I'll have you demoted.” 

There were no arrests, but the taw- 


dry scandal quickly became the talk of 


Washington, damaging a distinguished 
career and formerly impeccable repu- 
tation. The man was readily identified 
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REPRESENTATIVE WILBUR MILLS 
Embarrassed and humiliated. 
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as Wilbur Daigh Mills, 65, the 18-term 
Democrat from Arkansas who, as chair- 
man of the House Ways and Means 
Committee, is one of Congress’s most in- 
fluential barons. The woman was soon 
found to be Mrs. Annabella Battistella, 
38, a bosomy stripper who used to style 
herself “Fanne Foxe, the Argentine 
Firecracker.” Now that the firecracker 
has exploded in Mills’ face, he just might 
lose his seat in Congress and along with 
it the chairmanship of what is widely re- 
garded as one of the two or three most 
powerful House committees; his succes- 
sor as chairman would be Liberal Dem- 
ocrat Al Ullman of Oregon. 

According to friends, Fanne former- 
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ly performed at the Silver Slipper, a slea- 
zy Washington nightclub shoehorned 
between a pornographic bookstore and 
a pornographic theater. On the club’s 
window are photos of scantily clad wom- 
en in provocative poses and a sign prom- 
ising AN EXTRAVAGANZA OF BEAUTI- 
FUL, CURVACEOUS GIRLS. Inside, 
dancers shake to the heavy beat of mu- 
sic thundering from amplifiers and strip 
to their G strings, as B-girls cadge $2.75 
drinks from male customers. 

Soon after she met Mills at the Sil- 
ver Slipper in July 1973, Fanne gave up 
her $500-a-week job and now has no vis- 
ible means of support. That August, 
Mills and his wife Polly moved into an 
apartment in Fanne’s luxury building, 
the Crystal Towers in Arlington, Va. Ac- 
cording to club employees, Mills, usu- 
ally with Fanne, visited the Silver Slip- 
per about twice a month, where they 
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sat at a small table near an emergency 
fire exit. Sometimes he ordered mag- 
nums of champagne for Fanne and 
drinks for the house, rarely less than 
$100 worth in a single evening and on 
one memorable occasion, it is said, 
$1,700 worth—paid for in cash. 

Employees recalled that Mills and 
Fanne ended one evening with a loud 
quarrel when she decided that he was 
paying too much attention to a stripper 
named Vegas Vixen. Last week the 
women at the club seemed jittery about 
their notoriety. “Everybody's nervous 
—we’re not supposed to talk about it,” 
Natasha, a brunette with deep cleavage, 
whispered into a customer's ear. 

As the stories of the Congressman 
and Fanne swept Washington, Mills 
holed up in his apartment. At first his 
spokesman insisted that Mills had not 
been in the car; that was greeted with 
open skepticism on Capitol Hill. By 
Thursday, a still-cloistered Mills reluc- 
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tantly issued a three-page statement ad- 
mitting that he had been in the car after 
all, but claiming that the incident had 
been entirely innocent. 

According to Mills’ account, he and 
Polly had become “close friends” with 
Fanne, her husband Eduardo and a 
cousin, Mrs. Gloria Sanchez. When Mrs. 
Sanchez recently decided to return to 
Argentina, the Millses resolved to hon- 
or her with a Sunday evening bon voy- 
age party. But Mrs. Mills had broken 
her foot. Said Mills: “She insisted that I 
take our friends to a public place we 
had frequented before.” It was the Jun- 
kanoo, a restaurant with Polynesian 
décor, whose manager recalled having 
seen Mills and Fanne there twice in re- 
cent months. The Mills party left the res- 
taurant at 9 p.m. on Sunday. 

“We then visited another public 
place,” Mills continued, “and after a few 
refreshments, Mrs. Battistella became ill 
and I enlisted the help of others in our 
group to assist me in seeing her safely 
home... As we proceeded home, she at- 
tempted to leave the car and I attempt- 
ed to prevent it. In the ensuing struggle, 
her elbow hit my glasses and broke 
them, resulting in a number of small cuts 
around my nose.” Mills called himself 
“embarrassed and humiliated by the en- 
tire turn of events.” 

His statement said nothing about 
drinking or how Fanne suffered two 
blackened eyes. Nor did it mention the 
fact that Eduardo and Fanne are sep- 
arated. Mills said nothing about reports 
of his lavish spending on Fanne at the 
Silver Slipper, reports that are raising 
questions about how an Arkansas Con- 
gressman of modest means can afford 
to entertain on such an expensive scale. 

Erratic Behavior. The incident sav- 
aged Mills’ reputation on Capitol Hill, 
where he has been known through the 
years as a circumspect man of rigid mor- 
al principles. In recent years, however, 
friends have witnessed a sad character 
change in Mills. They have become con- 
cerned about his erratic behavior and 
heavy drinking as his once distinguished 
career has foundered. His difficulties be- 
gan three years ago when he made an 
abortive run for the presidency and took 
it seriously, though other Democrats did 
not. More recently, the Watergate pros- 
ecutor and a grand jury have quizzed 
Mills’ staffers on illegal gifts to that cam- 
paign from milk cooperatives. 

In his home district, which lies in 
the heart of the state’s Bible Belt, the 
story of Fanne greatly bolstered the 
campaign of Mills’ election opponent, 
Mrs. Judy Petty, 31, the first serious Re- 
publican contender for his seat in years. 
An attractive divorcee who worked as 
an aide to the late Governor Winthrop 
Rockefeller, she promised not to men- 
tion the incident in her campaigning. 
But in a district where voters take the 
Sabbath so seriously that Mrs. Petty’s 
campaign manager has refused to let her 
stump on Sundays, the damage has al- 
ready been done. 


From the Schools 
To the Streets 


The front-page picture showed a ter- 
rified black man clinging to a railing as 
whites clawed at his shirt. Headlines 
summarized the sorry situation: SCHOOL 
SITUATION WORSENS, VIOLENCE 
SPREADS, BLACKS URGE FEDERAL AC- 
TION. It might have been Birmingham 
or Biloxi in the 1960s—but it was Bos- 
ton, last week. 

As the court-ordered desegregation 
of Boston’s public schools went into its 
fourth week, an explosion seemed immi- 
nent, “We can no longer maintain either 
the appearance or the reality of public 
safety,” Mayor Kevin H. White said ina 
letter to Federal Judge W. Arthur Gar- 
rity, Who had issued the desegregation 
ruling last June 21. Added White, who 
asked Garrity to send in federal mar- 
shals to help enforce the ruling: “Vio- 
lence which once focused on the schools 
and buses is now engulfing the entire 
community in racial confrontation.” 

Much of the violence took place 
along Dorchester Street, a four-lane 
thoroughfare that is the main artery of 
South Boston, the center of opposition to 
forced busing. With feelings running 
high over the busing order, “Southie” 
swarmed with police, including 300 
members of the elite Tactical Patrol 
Force brought in to disperse crowds and 
protect the buses bringing black students 
to the area’s previously all-white schools. 
The heavy police presence increased 
tension among Southie’s resentful Irish 
residents, and one evening a brick was 
heaved through the windshield of a 
cruising T.P.F. squad car. When the of- 
ficers tried to arrest a suspect, two dozen 
Southie toughs set upon them, and the 
police lost the man in the crowd. The 
next night two dozen T.P.F. officers 
burst into the jampacked Rabbit Inn on 
Dorchester Street. As many as eight pa- 
trons were reported injured. Some 
Southies are convinced that the T.P.F. 
raid was an outright reprisal for the pre- 
vious night’s incident; the police claim 
that they were merely answering a dis- 
tress call. 

Warning Shots. When school re- 
sumed last week, Southie was in an even 
uglier mood; buses carrying black stu- 
dents were greeted with jeers and rocks. 
At one point, a Haitian immigrant 
named Jean-Louis André Yvon, 33, 
turned unwittingly onto Dorchester 
Street. Some 35 people surrounded 
Yvon’s car, smashed his windshield and 
pulled him out. Someone shouted, “Get 
the nigger!” Yvon fled for the porch of 
a nearby house and clung to the railing 
as youths battered him with clubs. Only 
after a white policeman drew his pistol 
and fired some warning shots was a 
dazed and bleeding Yvon finally res- 
cued. “He would have been dead if I 
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Think of it as a pleasant island 
in a sea of conformity. 


BUICK RIVIERA. |n a day and age of rampant 
me-tooism, we at Buick feel compelled to sound 
this small, but pleasantly dissident note. 

Riviera doesn't look like everybody else's 
personal luxury car. 

Because it isn't everybody else's personal 
luxury Car. 

Your first clue is the square headlamps. And 
the neat wrap-around corner lamps. And the 
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A class car, obviously. 

Or inside. An area where Riviera positively 
demands comparison. The seats are an 
absolute indulgence. And you'll gladly note that 
power windows, a tilt steering wheel and a 
quartz-crystal digital clock are all standard. 
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Asking you to specify them seemed superfluous. 

Or beneath the hood. A 7.5 liter V-8 resides 
there. With High Energy Ignition and nickel- 
plated exhaust valves. All standard, of course. 

As for options availability, well now —how 
about real leather upholstery? Or an outside 
thermometer? Perhaps an air cushion restraint 
system. 

And the pen-ultimate touch — Riviera in 
motion. For such a luxurious car, it's most 
enjoyable to drive. You really must drive it to 

appreciate its good breeding. 

“he 


Buick Riviera. It isn't everybody's 
: car. But then, you're not 
15188 (03 << everybody, are you? 
Dedicated to the FreeSpirit in just about everyone. 
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Authentic. 


Che worlds best judges 
of whisky have pinned 
lots of medals on Dewars. y 











It’s still happening everyday. Any | 
Scotch-lover, sipping a Dewar's 
“White Label” for the first time, 


will mentally pin still another 
gold medal on its famous label. 


Brussels, 1893 






Antwerp, 1894 
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London, 1888 


Zurich, 1930 


Paris, 1889 






Edinburgh, 1890 


never varies. 


The facts in this advertisement have been authenticated by the management of John Dewar & Sons, Ltd., Perth, Scotland 











HELMETED POLICE BREAKING UP ANTIBUSING DEMONSTRATION IN BOSTON 


hadn't fired,” the policeman said later 

Trouble broke out the next day in 
predominantly black Roxbury. Black 
students roamed the streets, stoning cars 
and throwing rocks at the few white pe- 
destrians. A white cab driver was hospi- 
talized, Police let only black drivers into 
the area. “We just don’t have enough 
men to protect you,” a deputy police 
superintendent told white reporters 
“Don’t look left or right. Just keep driv- 
ing until you get to the suburbs.” 

The violence was dismaying, but to 
those who know Boston, it should not 
have been surprising. The city’s image 
as the Athens of America is a rosy dis- 
tortion. Boston's renowned academic 
and cultural institutions seldom touch 
the lives of most of its 624,900 residents, 
who are mainly lower-middle class in in- 
come and outlook, fiercely loyal to their 
own ethnic backgrounds and neighbor- 
hoods. “Boston is a racist city and al- 
ways has been,” says Boston College 
Law Professor Leonard Strickman. 

Lay Waste. For residents of South- 
ie, a physically and psychologically iso- 
lated “town,” Garrity’s integration rul- 
ing was like an order to lay their 
community to waste. As one anguished 
Southie mother put it last week, “If they 
can tell you where to send your kids to 
school, they can tell you where to work, 
they can tell you anything, they can take 
anything away from you.” 

The basic intent of Garrity’s ruling 
was to improve the racial balance of the 
80 city schools (out of 200) that were 
more than 50% black. This was also the 
intent of the state’s Elimination of Ra- 
cial Imbalance Law. Passed in 1965 but 
blocked through nine years of litigation 
and defiance by the largely Irish Cath- 
olic Boston school committee, the law 
was finally repealed this spring, but by 
then the issue was in the hands of the 
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federal court. Judge Garrity ordered de- 
segregation to begin under a plan drawn 
up by the state board of education 

About 45,000 of Boston’s 94,000 pu- 
pils have now been assigned to schools 
they would not normally have attended 
This involves busing more than 18,000 
students, including 8,510 whites. Under 
the plan, the South Boston and Roxbury 
school districts have been combined; 
1,271 white pupils from South Boston 
have been assigned to Roxbury or oth- 
er neighborhoods and 1,746 nonwhites 
have been assigned to Southie’s schools. 

When school started this fall, South- 
ie swiftly developed what some residents 
call a “Belfast mentality,” the attitude 
of a beleaguered and persecuted minor- 
ity. Southie parents argue that forced 
busing not only will destroy the concept 
of community schools but also compel 
their own children to travel into high- 
crime neighborhoods. Many Southie 
Irish Catholics feel betrayed by their 
own leaders: Humberto Cardinal Me- 
deiros, who has given strong moral sup- 
port to the busing plan and refuses to 
let parents enroll their children in pa- 
rochial schools just to avoid it; Senator 
Edward Kennedy, whose probusing 
stand made him a target for curses and 
raw eggs at a recent antibusing rally: 
and Mayor White, who is often referred 
to in Southie as Mayor Black. 

Southie was heartened by President 
Ford's statement at his press conference 
last week that “the court decision .. 
was not the best solution to quality ed- 
ucation in Boston I respectfully dis- 
agree with the judge’s order.” But else- 
where in Boston, the remark was widely 
attacked as insensitive and irresponsi- 
ble. The mayor accused the President 
of trying to “taunt this city into becom- 
ing another Little Rock.” 

Harvard Social Psychologist Thom- 
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as Pettigrew believes Southie turned to 
violence partly because it still believes 
integration can be prevented. “When a 
community senses that change is going 
to take place come hell or high water,” 
he says, “you don’t get the violence. In 
Boston more than in Little Rock, you 
have had people who have been told for 
years that busing is not inevitable, that 
it will not happen here.” Last week most 
Southie parents were still keeping their 
children out of public schools 

High Tensions. Despite White's 
plea for marshals, none were ordered 
into Boston, and the mayor's critics sus- 
pected that pure politics was behind his 
appeal to Garrity. White backed his re- 
quest with the claim that city resources 
had been strained to the breaking point 
A police force with only 2,000 active of- 
ficers cannot indefinitely station one- 
half of them in just one area of the city 
But why not ask for state police or Na- 
tional Guardsmen rather than federal 
marshals? Possibly because the state 
lawmen could only be mobilized by Re- 
publican Governor Francis Sargent, one 
of Democrat White's chief rivals. 

Though Garrity denied the mayor's 
request, he did accede to a black de- 
mand for additional protection. By the 
time 300 riot-helmeted state troopers 
and 125 other state lawmen moved into 
Southie to relieve the overworked 
T.P.F., however, the violence seemed to 
be subsiding. “It must be hard guarding 
against all us women with shopping 
bags,” a gray-haired housewife needled 
a trooper outside South Boston High. 

At week’s end, as the first full month 
of busing ended, Boston could count it- 
self lucky that so far no lives had been 
lost. But tensions remained high as still 
another Northern city wrestled with a 
problem that was once regarded as pe- 
culiarly Southern 
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Now, the Candid Sell 


It is Saturday evening of a hard cam- 
paign week, and the candidate is tired 
His expressive hands play with thick 
budgetary studies by the Brookings In- 
stitution that lie on the coffee table be- 
fore him. Scattered at his feet are books 
that he has had little time for recently: 
Thomas Merton on Zen, Arnold Toyn- 
bee on the future, Idries Shah on Sufi 
parables. As the twilight fades, the 
soothing voice of Judy Collins drifts 
through the room from the hi-fi in the 
corner: “ ‘Cause she’s touched your per- 
fect body with her mind.” 

But the candidate is tense. He is not 
getting his point across to a listener. 
Finally he interrupts the questions. “Is 
it a liberal program? Is it a conserva- 
tive program? It’s my program. I'm con- 
sistent with myself. I don’t have to fit 
some predetermined mold.” 

Largely because he has refused to 
fit someone else’s predetermined mold, 
Edmund G. (“Jerry”) Brown Jr.,a Dem- 
ocrat who sometimes sounds like a Re- 
publican, is the favorite to win the Nov. 
5 election and succeed Ronald Reagan 
as Governor of California. In any cir- 
cumstances, Brown would be a striking- 
ly unusual candidate, points out TIME 
Correspondent Richard Duncan. A 
tense and introverted intellectual, 
Brown spent four years in a Jesuit sem- 
inary (“It concentrates your thinking,” 
he says with a half-smile) and cracks 
jokes in Latin for his press entourage. 
He has been a follower of Eugene Mc- 
Carthy and Cesar Chavez, made money 
as a corporation lawyer, studied Gan- 
dhi and Thomas a Kempis, dated Liv 
Ullmann and Natalie Wood. He is a 


public man with private layers that are 
concealed from even his closest friends. 

But for all his contradictions and 
complexities, what makes Brown such 
a salable commodity this election year 
is the fact that he is so well attuned to 
the politics of 1974—1to voters disillu- 
sioned and ultimately bored by Water- 
gate, frustrated and angered by infla- 
tion, wary of and irritated with most 
politicians. As Brown freely admits, he 
would not be running for Governor of 
the nation’s most populous state at the 
age of 36, after only five years in public 
life, if his father were not Edmund G. 
(“Pat”) Brown, California’s Governor 
from 1959 to 1966, and the man who 
seemingly ended Richard Nixon's po- 
litical career in 1962 by crushing him 
in a race for the governorship. But Jer- 
ry Brown is out from under Pat Brown's 
considerable shadow now and has es- 
tablished himself as his own man with 
his own views. That is the bedrock re- 
quirement for any candidate in a major 
election this year. Across the country, 
Republicans and Democrats alike are 
struggling to convince jaded voters not 
simply that they are bright and capable 
candidates but, perhaps even more im- 
portant, that they are independent, hon- 
est and practical as well. 

Possible Debacle. Cursed by the 
sins of Nixon and Watergate and 
blamed for inflation, the Republicans, 
of course, are having the hardest time es- 
tablishing their credibility. Their party 
faces a possible debacle at the polls, 
Democrats predict that the G.O.P. will 
lose up to 50 seats in the House, three 
or four in the Senate, and perhaps half 


a dozen Governors’ mansions (see ke) 
races page 30). When the G.O.P. can- 
didates were deciding whether to run 
last spring, they faced the dismal pros- 
pect that Nixon would still be in the 
White House in November. Many of the 
strongest Republican politicians decided 
not to try for higher office—or simply 
not to run at all. Astonishingly, the Re- 
publicans did not even field candidates 
in 61 of the 435 House races (only one 
Republican is running unopposed) 

Republican moneymen, who gave 
more than $50 million for the re-elec- 
tion of Nixon in 1972, have zipped up 
their wallets. Laments one G.O.P. lead- 
er in the Midwest: “I've been around 
since the 1930s, and I don’t remember 
it ever being tougher.” 

To do what he could, the President 
last week embarked on a series of cam- 
paign appearances that will take him 
to 18 states. But many Republicans who 
embraced Ford when he replaced Nix- 
on have kept him at wary arm’s length 
since his controversial pardon and the 
amnesty decisions. Even California’s 
able Republican gubernatorial candi- 
date, Houston Flournoy, desperate for 
a way to overtake Brown, was less than 
happy when he learned that Ford would 
barnstorm his state. Shrugged Flournoy 
“He’s not as valuable as he was before 
he was tarnished by the pardon.” 

Ford clearly revealed his own wor- 
ries about the election when he voiced 
his concern about the survival of the 
two-party system. Paradoxically, the 
G.O.P. was slumping while conserva- 
tism was rising. A study conducted for 
TIME by Yankelovich, Skelly & White 


BROWN VISITING HIS FATHER IN 1960 AFTERLEAVING JESUIT SEMINARY; THE CANDIDATE BEING MADE UP FOR TV 














Inc. (TIME, Aug. 26) revealed that 28% 
of Americans regard themselves as con- 
servatives and another 23% as moder- 
ates who are leaning toward the right. 

At the same time, survey after sur- 
vey has revealed that Americans are los- 
ing faith in politicians and political in- 
stitutions. A Gallup poll released last 
week shows that 58% of the electorate 
have little or no interest in the upcom- 
ing election, compared with 51% for the 
mid-term election in 1970. 

Given this situation, any association 
with Watergate—however unjustified or 
farfetched—can be a threat to a Repub- 
lican candidate who might otherwise be 
a strong favorite to win. 

Walking Tour. Ina variety of ways, 
candidates across the country are try- 
ing to establish their independence from 
party bosses and special interests alike. 
Perhaps the most spectacularly success- 
ful example of this tactic occurred in 
New York, where voters rejected the en- 
tire statewide slate selected by the Dem- 
ocratic Party and chose one more to 
their liking. Indeed, politicians are fall- 
ing all over themselves this autumn to 
convince voters that they are hardly pol- 
iticians at all. In Ohio, former Astro- 
naut John Glenn, a Democrat, is em- 
phasizing his independence as he builds 
up an incredible lead in his senatorial 
race against Republican Ralph Perk, the 
mayor of Cleveland, (65%-15%, accord- 
ing to the latest polls). 

Never before have so many candi- 
dates willingly displayed their tax re- 
turns or opened up their financial rec- 
ords. In Tennessee, Republican Lamar 
Alexander, 34, one of the few promis- 
ing young candidates that the G.O.P. has 
managed to field this year, is making 
public every donation, however small, 
to his campaign for Governor. It some- 
times seems as if the archetypical can- 
didate of campaign '74 is one who stages 
a 750-mile walking tour across his state, 
rejects all contributions above $100, 
rarely lets on whether he is a Democrat 
or a Republican and approaches every- 
thing with deadly earnestness. 

With the ground rules changing, 
election year 1974 has attracted a good 
many new faces, although not as many 
as might have been the case had the 
G.O.P. not been so dispirited over Wa- 
tergate; in all 435 House races, there are 
only 50 new Republican faces v. more 
than 100 among the Democrats. In Col- 
orado, Gary Hart, the Democratic sen- 
atorial candidate, is 36, and Richard 
Lamm, the Democratic gubernatorial 
candidate, is 34. Oklahoma's David Bor- 
en, a Democrat running for Governor, 
is 33. California’s Colleen O'Connor, 
who is giving Republican Congressman 
Bob Wilson a tough time, is only 28. So 
is Democrat Harold Ford, a black state 
representative who is taking on Repub- 
lican Congressman Dan Kuykendall for 
a House seat from Tennessee. 

More of the new faces are female 
than ever before. This year at least 45 
Republican and Democratic women are 
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running for Congress v. 34 in 1972. Three 
women have been nominated for Gov- 
ernor, and one is expected to win—Con- 
necticut’s tough-minded Democrat Ella 
T. Grasso. 

Probably no candidate has carried 
the theory that honesty is the best policy 
—and the best politics—further than 
Democrat Elaine Noble, 30, who is run- 
ning for a seat in the Massachusetts leg- 
islature. She is frankly admitting that 
she is a lesbian. “I thought people in 
my district might at least respect me for 
having the guts to stand up and say who 
I was,” says the candidate. The voters 
seem to be doing just that: Noble is fa- 
vored to defeat Joseph P. Cimino, an as- 
sistant district attorney. 

From what many of the candidates 
have been saying this fall, 1974 marks the 
beginning of the sobering of America in 
terms of what politicians can do to solve 
stubborn social and economic problems. 
Says Les AuCoin, 31, a Democratic con- 
gressional candidate from Oregon: “No 
single member of Congress is being hon- 
est if he says he has the answer to infla- 
tion.” Jerry Brown occasionally goes fur- 
ther. “I take a somewhat jaundiced 
view,” he says, “of the ability of govern- 
ment to perform.” 

In what may be the most significant 
trend of the campaign, candidates in 
both parties are moving away from doc- 
trinaire and extreme positions and con- 
verging on a middle ground. As a sign 
of the times, Allard Lowenstein, once 
one of the most unyieldingly liberal of 
Democrats, has accepted the offer of the 
determinedly centrist Senator Henry 
(“Scoop”) Jackson to speak for him in 
his congressional race in New York. 

Pushing Money. As he campaigns 
from campuses in Northern California 
to the urban sprawl of Southern Cal- 
ifornia, Jerry Brown exemplifies a great 
number of the trends that are so evi- 
dent in 1974. He vigorously condemns 
Republicans and Republicanism, which, 
he claims, is “a philosophy of favorit- 
ism for the few and sacrifice for the 
many.” But Brown is no ideologue, and 
often he adopts traditional conservative 
positions. 

He deplores “the kind of ’60s lib- 
eralism that involves pushing money 
after every problem.” In education, he 
is against permissive systems that “teach 
kids algebra in the third grade and re- 
medial reading in the twelfth grade.” On 
law and order: “Let’s get back to the old- 
fashioned idea that an individual is re- 
sponsible for his actions.” On drugs: “If 
people want to get high, they should turn 
to meditation.” 

Despite his frank reservations about 
the efficacy of government, Brown re- 
mains an optimist and a reformer who 
says of his undoctrinaire political phi- 
losophy: “I’m convinced that activism 
in government, credible action, is the an- 
swer. That doesn’t mean liberal activ- 
ism. It means simply getting done for 
people what they need to have done 
“I'm not precluding anything and 
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BROWN DATING ACTRESS WOOD (1971) 
Taking an ego trip. 


I'm not making promises. I don’t think 
people want promises. I say things like 
this: I say the state’s administration will 
be improved. I say special-interest log- 
rolling must be eliminated. I say we must 
have better education. I have to assume 
people know I mean it, or they will re- 
ject me.” With a shrug, Brown contin- 
ues: “I can only say what I feel and what 
I think is right. I don’t know—is that 
new politics? It just seems like common 
sense to me.” 

Sometimes when Brown is waiting 
to expound his views before an audi- 
ence, his hands wring fervidly and sweat 
glistens on his forehead. Inevitably, 
questions arise about such an intense, 
complex and ambitious young man, and 
pop-psyching Jerry Brown has become 
a statewide pastime. There are those 
who see Brown as a humorless, intel- 
lectual fanatic who first tried submerg- 
ing himself in the Roman Catholic 
Church and then, with equally uncrit- 
ical fervor, opted for the ego and power 
trip of politics. Others speculate that his 
drive is pure Freud, the compulsive, hu- 
morless, self-righteous attempt of a quiet 
young man to surpass the booming, 
back-slapping old pol who happened to 
be his father. To his family and friends, 
Brown is simply a shy, intelligent man 
with “a missionary spirit.” 

Pat and Bernice Brown have always 
been somewhat awed by the single- 
minded zeal of their only son. When the 
boy was in seventh grade and short for 
his age, he vigorously argued that he 
should be given hormone shots so that 
he would grow tall enough to dance with 
girls who had already sprouted. (The 
shots were denied him, but in time he 
reached a height of 5’ 104.) 

Kathy, Jerry Brown’s younger sister, 
watched sympathetically as her brother 
was raised in the penumbra of his father. 
“I think his shyness, given my father’s 
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personality, was inevitable,” she says. 
“My father liked to share his family with 
the body politic. We were always parad- 
ed out front.” Did her brother resent 
this? “Well,” says Kathy, “he went into 
a Jesuit seminary for four years.” 

Brown had wanted to enter straight 
out of San Francisco's St. Ignatius Col- 
lege Preparatory in 1955, but his moth- 
er wanted him to finish college first. Ber- 
nice Brown has had a considerable 
influence on her son. Thoughtful and 
self-contained, she had the drive to fin- 
ish college by the age of 18. “Oh, he has 
my genes,” she says with a smile. And 
Pat Brown readily admits: “Jerry's much 
more like his mother than me.” 

After a year at the University of San- 
ta Clara, he entered the Sacred Heart 
Novitiate at Los Gatos, just south of San 
Francisco. His high school sweetheart 
came to see him off, recalls Kathy, “like 
he was going to war.” 

During his first two years with the 
Jesuits, Brown was allowed to talk for 
only a brief period every day. “It was 
two years of no contact with the outside 
world, reading only the Bible and Thom- 
as 4 Kempis,” says Brown. “The men- 
tal regimentation was fantastic.” 

Brown quit the seminary in 1960, 
six years before he would have been or- 
dained. Why? Brown buttons up. “I'd 
learned as much as I could,” he says sim- 
ply. “I couldn’t get any more out of that 
removed existence.” He remains a prac- 
ticing Catholic, 

Anti-War. Brown dallied with the 
idea of becoming a psychiatrist, but end- 
ed up majoring in Latin and Greek at 
the University of California in Berkeley. 
In 1964, he graduated from Yale Law 
School, and eventually joined the pres- 
tigious Los Angeles law firm of Tuttle 
& Taylor. But there were always some 
things about law that bothered him. Says 
Pat Brown: “He isn’t comfortable with 
the fact that much of the law is based 
on adversary relationships rather than 
the search for truth.” 

All along, Brown had been edging 
closer, step by cautious step, to his ren- 
dezvous with politics. He started asa vir- 
tual dilettante, making a brief tour of 
Mississippi in 1962 to learn something 


The Hat in the Bed 


Philosophical principles aside, 
how can one tell the difference be- 
tween Republicans and Democrats? 
Tongue in cheek, the newsletter of 
the Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee presents some handy hints: 


“Democrats buy most of the 
books that have been banned some- 
where. Republicans form censorship 
committees and read them as a 


group. 
“Republicans usually wear hats 
and always clean their paintbrushes. 
“Republicans employ extermina- 





about race problems. In 1968, he took 
part in demonstrations for ending the 
Viet Nam War, his main cause. In 1969, 
Brown briefly trudged California’s dusty 
roads with Cesar Chavez, the Mexican- 
American who was leading his crusade 
to organize migrant farm workers. 

It was also in 1969, whether at the 
command of his mother’s genes, a pri- 
mordial need to match his father, or a 
simple, old-fashioned lust for power, 
that Brown switched from backroom 
strategy to running his own campaign. 
Largely because of his name, he out- 
polled 132 other candidates and won a 
seat on the board of trustees of Los An- 
geles Community College. 

More Guts. A year later, Brown 
found his short cut to the top. Still helped 
mightily by his name, Brown was elect- 
ed California’s Secretary of State, tradi- 
tionally a sleepy sinecure for men con- 
tent to shuffle documents. But Brown, 
using the latent powers of the office, be- 
gan acting more and more like the state’s 
Attorney General. He sued three oil 
companies for making illegal campaign 
contributions. Today Brown runs 
against Exxon nearly as vigorously as he 
does against Richard Nixon; he has ac- 
cepted no contribution from a major oil 
company—not that many have been of- 
fered. Says Pat Brown proudly: “He had 
more guts than I did, taking on major oil 
companies. I just let ‘em alone.” 

Staying constantly in the news, 
Brown managed—with a flair for op- 
portunism that infuriates his opponents 
—to hitch a ride on the assorted scan- 
dals of the Nixon Administration. 
Because he was responsible for the work 
of the state’s notary publics, Brown got 
involved in the controversy over Pres- 
ident Nixon’s gift of his vice presiden- 
tial papers to the National Archives. 
Brown’s small staff discovered that the 
deed had been predated and notarized 
by Nixon's California lawyer, Frank 
DeMarco. The resulting story put 
Brown’s sternly righteous face on front 
pages across the country. 

But Brown's main political accom- 
plishment while serving as Secretary of 
State was to create the impression that 
he was not a politician at all. He got 


tors. Democrats step on the bugs. 

“Republican boys date Demo- 
cratic girls. They plan to marry Re- 
publican girls, but feel they're enti- 
tled toa little fun first. 

“Republicans sleep in twin beds 
—some even in separate rooms. That 
is why there are more Democrats.” 

Could this attempt to portray Re- 
publicans as supersquares be a sub- 
tle maneuver to win sympathy? After 
all, who would not feel sorry for a 
candidate sleeping alone with a hat 
on, in a room reeking of paint clean- 
er and Raid, denied even the com- 
fort of reading Joy of Sex? 





across the message that most legislators 
were corruptible, if not already corrupt, 
and he tarred Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike. 

Such conduct cost Brown what few 
friends he had in the state capital of Sac- 
ramento—where “arrogant kid” was the 
kindest epithet reserved for him—but he 
was winning a_ popular following 
throughout the state. In January, Brown 
announced that he would campaign for 
the Democratic nomination for Gover- 
nor. One opponent, Assembly Speaker 
Robert Moretti, boasted privately: “I'm 
going to drive Jerry Brown up the wall.” 
A veteran of ten years in the assembly, 
Moretti attacked Brown's lack of expe- 
rience and ridiculed his coldly cerebral 
approach to problems. “Whenever I see 
Jerry, I say to myself, ‘The Iceman Com- 
eth,’ ” Moretti told one college audience. 
At one impromptu debate before the 
press, Moretti cried: “What are you, the 
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COLORADO'S GARY HART 
Moving toward the middle. 


only holy man around? What do you 
have, a little statue of yourself you bow 
down to every night?” Privately Mor- 
etti joked: “If I had one wish, I'd want 
to meet every Democrat in this state be- 
tween now and the primary. If I hada 
second wish, I'd want Jerry Brown to 
meet them.” 

One of the main issues in the pri- 
mary fight turned out to be a bold and 
sweeping proposal for campaign reform 
drafted by Brown’s office. Among other 
things, the measure set limits for spend- 
ing by candidates, required them to dis- 
close their finances and restricted lob- 
byists to spending $10 or less per month 
on entertaining any one elected official 
—"enough for two hamburgers and a 
Coke,” Brown liked to point out. 

Moretti and most of California's 
leading politicians in both parties op- 
posed the plan as unworkable. So did 
business and labor. “I want labor's sup- 
port,” said Brown, “but they're wrong 
on this one.” In the era of Watergate, 
Brown's instincts were right. Placed on 
the primary-day ballot by an initiative 
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movement, the plan was supported by 
70% of the voters in June. Brown led 
the Democratic field with 38% of the 
vote while Moretti received only 17%, 
trailing even San Francisco’s Mayor Jo- 
seph Alioto, who got 19%. 

While Brown was making his vic- 
tory statement on TV and promising to 
bring a “new spirit” to Sacramento, his 
performance was being closely ap- 
praised by the Republican candidate 
who had also won that evening, State 
Controller Houston Flournoy. “What a 
crock,” Flournoy muttered to no one in 
particular and then went downstairs to 
make his own TV appearance. 

The handsome and hard-working 
Flournoy, 45, has impressive credentials. 
A former political-science professor, he 
has spent 14 years in public life and done 
a commendable job overseeing the 
state’s finances. With an attractive wife 
and three children, Flournoy has the tra- 


ing them off with his unsmiling, tense 
approach. But with increasing skill, he 
can force himself to handshake his way 
through a crowd with something of the 
skill of his father. One of his ordeals 
was watched by TIME’s Duncan, who 
has closely followed Brown’s campaign. 
Duncan’s report: “The press, the wel- 
coming committee is there. Brown looks 
for a moment, silent, while his fierce 
brown eyes dart back and forth beneath 
thick black brows. The lobe-length side- 
burns are frosted white, the profile is 
sharp, the nose too prominent, a touch 
hooked and aggressive. The eyes flash 
out and grab. It is an angular face, al- 
most always serious. The most intriguing 
expression is a look of inner bemuse- 
ment that appears at odd times. You ask: 
Is he laughing at himself? At me? At 
all of us? 

“But there is no amusement in his 
eyes now. There is a timid, almost fear- 
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CALIFORNIA'S HOUSTON FLOURNOY CAMPAIGNING FOR GOVERNOR 


Trying to raise his goose-pimple quotient. 


ditional advantage of the family man 
over the young bachelor. 

Flournoy also has a solid issue to 
work with: Reagan is leaving California 
with a surplus of about $300 million af- 
ter inheriting a deficit of $350 million 
—from none other than Pat Brown. But 
for all that, Flournoy is eleven points be- 
hind in the polls. So far he has been un- 
able to find a way of countering Brown's 
charge that he is the heir of a Repub- 
lican Party that gave the nation Agnew, 
Nixon, Watergate and inflation. 

Flournoy makes no effort to conceal 
his contempt for Brown, who has called 
him “a passive, weak-kneed, sleepy ad- 
ministrator, a private Santa Claus for 
the special interests of this state.” In 
turn, Flournoy feels that Brown is ir- 
responsible and a hypocrite to boot. But 
Flournoy, an enervating speaker, has 
been unable to arouse much feeling ei- 
ther against Brown or for himself. “He 
has no goose-pimple quotient,” admits 
one of Flournoy’s friends. 

If Flournoy’s problem is how to turn 
people on, Brown's is how to avoid turn- 
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ful look for a moment. Then he steps for- 
ward strongly, the hand goes out, the 
voice is clear and the gaze friendly. The 
classics scholar begins dropping his g¢’s. 
‘How ya doin’? How you guys doin’? Ya 
lookin’ good.’ ” 

To ease the strain of making him- 
self a public figure, Brown takes refuge 
whenever he can in the three-bedroom 
house where he lives alone in the hills 
above Hollywood. There is abstract art 
on every wall, a refrigerator full of fruit, 
soft drinks and beer, and outside, a qui- 
et, leaf-strewn lawn and pool. Brown 
reads, swims and walks on the beach at 
Santa Monica. “He gets so ‘peopled- 
out,’ ” says his sister Kathy, “that just si- 
lence is fun for him.” 

Ego Trip. He dates every now and 
again (there was a blonde waiting at 
Burbank airport one day during the 
campaign), and he once brought Liv UII- 
mann home for a short evening visit. 
His father had never heard of her, but 
his mother had and was amused to note 
that the Norwegian movie star had 
brought along her young daughter and 





a nurse. During his Hollywood phase, 
Brown went out with Natalie Wood. 
“We're each on an ego trip,” he con- 
fided to Kathy at the time. 

But now Brown’s ego trip is poli- 
tics, and sometimes he appears to be 
feuding as bitterly with his fellow Dem- 
ocrats as with Flournoy. He is running 
almost entirely on his own; his ticket 
mates rarely appear on the same plat- 
form or billboard. To finance his cam- 
paign, he depends upon contributions, 
almost all of which he raises without the 
help of his father. Total tab for the pri- 
mary and main race: $2.5 million. No 
fewer than four of his aides carefully 
check every donation to make sure it 
carries no stain of scandal. 

Brown insists that he has no polit- 
ical ambition beyond the statehouse, but 
if he wins next month, he will be only 
40 when his four-year term ends, young 
enough to start thinking about the White 
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OHIO’S CANDIDATE JOHN GLENN 
Passing as a non-politician. 


House. That depends, of course, upon 
how well he performs as Governor. His 
fellow Democrats have reservations 
about his style. “It's so cold,” says one. 
“It makes me wonder how Jerry will 
react in terms of welfare mothers, of 
prison reform, of issues when it’s not just 
theories but people that count.” 

Even proud old Pat Brown, now 69, 
wonders about his son. “He’s got the best 
brain that anybody ever had up there 
Whether the best brain will make the 
best Governor remains to be seen.” 

Jerry Brown thinks he can handle 
the job. “It'll be a learning experience,” 
he jokes. As the campaign has gone on, 
he has clearly mellowed. Sometimes he 
even shows flashes of joy in public. 

But there remain the moments of in- 
tense introspection. “You know,” Jerry 
Brown said recently, “Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis cites Seneca to the effect that every 
time I leave my cell and go out among 
men, I come back less a man. Some- 
times I feel that way.” It was a rare ad- 
mission for a politician, even in 1974, 
when candor is in style. 
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Races to Watch 


Despite disturbing signs of voter apathy, the 1974 elections 
could bring significant changes in the U.S. political landscape. Re- 
publicans cannot seem to escape the obloquy of Watergate and a 
mismanaged economy. In governorships, the Democrats now hold 
a 32-to-18 edge, hope to increase it to 38-to-12. In the Senate, the 
Democrats hope to improve their current majority of 58-to-42 by 
three or four seats. In the House, with all 435 seats at issue, the 
Democrats look to improve their present 248-to-187 standing by 
anywhere from 30 to 50 seats. With the balloting barely three 
weeks off. herewith a sampling of races for the statehouses, the Sen- 
ate and the House: 


wm CAREY v. WILSON 

& No matter who the Demo- 
crats put up against Nelson 
Rockefeller—local hero, nation- 
al figure—he inevitably went 
down to defeat. But now the in- 
vincible Rocky has gone to his 
reward in Washington, and his 
No. 2 man for 15 years, Mal- 
colm Wilson, 60, is trying to keep 
the governorship for the Repub- 
licans. But if Wilson is a capa- 
ble administrator, he lacks po- 
litical punch with the electorate. 
The Democrats think they are 
finally in a position to recapture 
the statehouse, and the polls 
bear them out, showing Brooklyn Congressman Hugh Carey, 
55, with an almost 2-to-1 lead. 

No high-powered thinker or speaker, Carey talks the lan- 
guage of New York City in a genial, gravelly voice. A tradi- 
tional bread-and-butter liberal, he is taking cautious stands 
against taxes and busing and a moderate environmentalist po- 
sition, He promises to block President Ford's surtax proposal 
from his post on the House Ways and Means Committee. An 
Irish Catholic widower with twelve children and no trace of lim- 
ousine liberal snobbery, he is likely to win back much of the eth- 
nic vote that has been deserting to the Republicans. He is aided 
in this effort by the Democratic candidate for Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, Mary Anne Krupsak, 42, who should pick up a sizable 
share of the Polish and woman's vote. 

As the underdog, Wilson has begun to show some unchar- 
acteristically sharp teeth. Making crime his top issue, he comes 
on like Wyatt Earp, promising to clear the streets and subways 
of muggers and calling Krupsak “soft on crime.” He has one 
clear advantage over Carey. He is much more amply financed 
than his opponent, who spent most of his 
funds for television time in the primary. 
But unless Wilson changes voters’ minds 
with a last-minute TV drive, he is des- 
tined to be outgunned by Carey. 

RHODES v. GILLIGAN 

Ohio voters could not have been pre- 
sented with two more starkly contrasting 
candidates. Incumbent John Gilligan, 53, 
is a former college instructor who pushed 
through the state’s first income tax and 
upgraded public services, especially the 
underfinanced school system. James 
Rhodes, 65, who spent eight years in the 
Statehouse at Columbus before Gilligan 
succeeded him, kept taxes at the lowest 
level, in comparison to income, of any 
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JAMES RHODES, JOHN GILLIGAN 





state in the nation and maintained so- 
cial services at approximately the same 
level. 

While Gilligan is a mite arrogant 
and precious, Rhodes is boisterous and 
backslapping on the stump. But if he 
puts voters at ease, he avoids the press like a rare disease, con- 
vinced that reporters are out to get him. The liberal Gilligan has 
been opulently financed by organized labor; the conservative 
Rhodes has had to make do with small contributions. It may be 
close, but Gilligan is ahead by 10 points or more. 

DUKAKIS v. SARGENT 

There is little to choose between the two candidates in Mas- 
sachusetts except that Francis Sargent, 59, is both an incumbent 
and a Republican in a year when neither is very popular. Dem- 
ocrat Michael Dukakis, 40, who served in the state house of rep- 
resentatives for eight years, can scarcely present himself as a 
newcomer (“Mr. Dukakis has been running for state office as 
long as I have,” says Sargent, “but he’s been lucky enough to 
lose and keep himself out of trouble”). 

Nor can he attack Sargent on the issues, since he supported 
many of the liberal Governor's environmental and social wel- 
fare programs. Where he differs, he says, is that he would have ad- 
ministered the programs much more efficiently. Promising the 
most open campaign in Massachusetts history, Dukakis went so 
far as to disclose that he buys his socks in Filene’s basement for 
89¢ a pair. Both candidates are aided by well-known names: Du- 
kakis’ running mate is Thomas P. O'Neill III, 30, son of the 
House Majority Leader, and the patrician Sargent is being sup- 
ported by his cousin, Elliot Richardson. Sargent’s persuasive TV 
personality may turn the tide, but Dukakis leads. 

GRASSO v. STEELE 

Ella Grasso, 55, is the woman to beat in Connecticut, but 
not because she is a woman. She makes an effort, in fact, to play 
down the woman’s issue. “The phenomenon seems to be dis- 
cussed more in the national press than in Connecticut,” she says. 
“Here I'm a people’s candidate.” Ina state with a 44% Catholic 
population, she makes known her personal opposition to abor- 
tion, though she has no intention of defying the U.S. Supreme 
Court. She also plays up her 22 years of experience in state gov- 
ernment and Congress. Casually attired in pantsuit and walking 
shoes, glasses perched precariously on top of her tousled bob, 
she identifies with the man—or woman—on the street who wor- 
ries about where the money is going. 

She has promised so many programs without raising taxes 
that she has been dubbed “Spenderella” by aides of her Re- 
publican opponent, Congressman Robert Steele, 35. He has 
picked up some antifeminist support from people who aver that 
“being Governor is a man’s job.” But the state of the economy 
keeps him on the defensive. Ella ahead. 

LAMM v. VANDERHOOF 

The environment is the main issue in Colorado, and it would 
be hard to find a more ardent environmentalist than Democrat 
Richard Lamm, 39. Minority whip in the state house of rep- 
resentatives, Lamm led the successful fight to keep the 1976 Win- 
ter Olympics out of Colorado, on the ground that they would 
attract thousands of visitors who would threaten the environ- 
ment. He sponsored a land-use bill that lost by a single vote. 

Republican Incumbent John Vander- 
hoof, 52, who supported the Winter Olym- 
pics, is doing his best to recoup. He recent- 
ly asked the forest service to delay a permit 
for a new skiarea in the state, and he joined 
Lamm in supporting a ballot initiative 
against further nuclear tests in gas pockets 
under the western slopes of the Rockies. 
But Vanderhoof confronts an increasing 
Democratic registration, largely from 
among new arrivals in the fast-growing 
state. Lamm favored. 

ALEXANDER v. BLANTON 

The Tennessee race is a test of wheth- 
er the G.O.P. can maintain its momentum 
in the South despite Watergate and the 
economy. In succession, voters elected Wil- 
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It seems the tighter the money, the looser the language. And these days 
the word “luxury” is almost as inflated as the dollar. : 
The fact is, the Audi" 100LS actually is a luxury car at a reasonable price. It 
handles so easily and rides so smoothly you'd simply expect it to cost much more, 
Basically, for one reason: German engineering and craftsmanship. 
Specifically, for reasons like these: seats that are orthopedically designed to 
fit to the body and to help prevent fatigue; so much legroom and ; 
headroom you can stretch out even if you're well 
over 6 feet; front-wheel drive; front disc brakes; 
rack-and-pinion steering; independent 
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And, with it all, 24 miles to the gallon 
“Luxury, performance and economy,’ 
even in times like these? 
No question about it. 
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Of all the airlines in the world 
only one can fly you around the US. | 
and around the world. 


Last year TWA flew over 14 million passengers to 57 cities 
allover the world. We fly to most major American cities and 22 
key destinations overseas. i 

So whatever your destination, whether 
it’s a business trip to San Francisco or 
New York, or a family vacation to Europe or 
the Orient, it’s a good bet that TWA and your 
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liam E. Brock and Howard H. Baker Jr. to the Senate and Win- 
field Dunn to the statehouse. Now Lamar Alexander, 34, who 
managed both the Baker and Dunn campaigns, is seeking to re- 
place Dunn, whose term is up. His Democratic opponent, Leon- 
ard Ray Blanton, 44, is using Alexander’s youth against him. 
The governorship, he scoffs, is no post for a “choirboy.” 

That description could certainly not be applied to Blanton, a 
wily politician who has served three terms in Congress and is try- 
ing to put back together the old black-labor coalition in Ten- 
nessee. Blanton leads, though Alexander is gaining. 


The Senate 


LUGAR v. BAYH 

The G.O.P. could not have picked a stronger candidate than 
Indianapolis Mayor Richard Lugar, 42, to try to unseat Birch 
Bayh, 46. But even the best does not seem to be good enough. Ar- 
ticulate but a trifle stiff, Lugar, a Rhodes scholar, fails to warm 
up audiences or attract big ones. His cool style may hurt him 
more than the pardon and the economy—and the fact that he 
was long known as “President Nixon’s favorite mayor.” 

The handsome Bayh, on the other hand, has no equal in In- 
diana for exuding charm everywhere from plant gates to cam- 
puses. Though Lugar has tried to make an issue of all the big 
spending bills that Bayh has championed in the Senate, Bayh 
blithely claims that he was actually a budget cutter—an ex- 
aggeration, but the voters take him at his word. Bayh out front. 

CLARK v. JAVITS 

Few politicians in the U.S. seemed more durable than Jacob 
Javits, 70. During his 18 years in the Senate, his base appeared 
to be impregnable. He had the best of two worlds. As a Repub- 
lican, he drew conservative votes in upstate New York. As a rel- 
atively liberal Jewish New Yorker, he won most of the votes of 
the city’s Jewish population. But cracks have begun to appear in 
his base. Always worried about the threat from the right, he tend- 
ed to take his left for granted. Thus he dismayed liberals by his 
tardy opposition to the Viet 
Nam War and his failure to 
speak out on the Watergate 
scandal. 

Now that he is vulner- 
able on the left, he is faced 
with a determined attack 
from that direction. Ram- 
sey Clark, 46, is a trans- 
planted Texan with no New 
York political experience. 
But over the past few years 
he has shrewdly and forth- 
rightly taken stands guar- 
anteed to appeal to the very 
people who are defecting 
from Javits. After serving as 
a rather mild U.S. Attorney 
General under President Johnson, he made a celebrated war- 
time trip to Hanoi, where he audaciously attacked U.S. policies 
in the capital of the enemy. Before Watergate erupted, he lashed 
out at the Nixon Administration's anticrime and wiretapping pol- 
icies. He defended the Rev. Philip Berrigan in his conspiracy 
trial. He allowed Herbert Blyden, a leader in the Attica re- 
bellion, to second his nomination for the Senate at the state Dem- 
ocratic convention. By recently flying to Cuba to chat with Fidel 
Castro, Javits may have won back some of the deserting lib- 
erals. But to maintain his narrowing lead, he must hope that mod- 
erates and conservatives in both parties distrust Clark enough to 
vote for the incumbent. 

FLAHERTY v. SCHWEIKER 

As far as the issues are concerned, party labels mean next to 
nothing in Pennsylvania. Republican Incumbent Richard 
Schweiker, 48, who is one of few Republican Senators given a per- 
fect voting record by the AFL-CIO, has the support of organized 
labor and the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs, 
the state’s anti-gun-control lobby. Democrat Pete Flaherty, 49, 
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mayor of Pittsburgh, 
is a trustbusting pop- 
ulist who opposes 
busing, abortion and 
. amnesty. 

While Schweiker 
appeals to many 
urban Democrats, 
Flaherty has a follow- 
ing among suburban 
Republicans. With is- 
sues in such confu- 
sion, Flaherty has 
tried to tar Schweiker 
with Watergate even 
though the Senator 
was an early critic of 
Nixon and demand- 
ed the President’s resignation last May. Schweiker leads. 

HART v. DOMINICK 

Politically, the Gary Hart who is running for the Senate in 
Colorado bears little resemblance to the Gary Hart who man- 
aged George McGovern’s presidential campaign. Now that he is 
campaigning for office on his own, Hart, 36, has cautiously mut- 
ed some of the more far-out positions that lost the election for Mc- 
Govern. “He’s trying to be right of Attila the Hun,” says the 
outraged, outmaneuvered conservative incumbent. Peter Dom- 
inick, 59, has tried to make an issue of the fact that Hart has 
only lived in Colorado for a short time. Dominick has made 
some costly gaffes. A few days after Nixon resigned, he dis- 
missed Watergate as “insignificant.” In a jaundiced discussion 
of the United Nations, he remarked that Ugandans would “rath- 
er eat their own people than they would food.” Better financed 
than Hart, Dominick is planning a last-minute TV blitz; it will 
have to be explosive to save his seat. 

ROY v. DOLE 

One of the wittiest men in public life, Kansas Senator Rob- 
ert Dole, 51, has found nothing very humorous in his race against 
Democratic Congressman William Roy, 48. In one of the most ex- 
pensive campaigns in Kansas history, Dole has been continually 
linked to Watergate, though indeed he was one of its early vic- 
tims: as national chairman of the G.O.P., he was relieved of all sig- 
nificant duties during the 1972 campaign because he would not 
play “hard ball.” After the election, he was brusquely fired by 
Nixon. 

Dole’s supporters have tried to pin the abortionist label on 
Dr. Roy, an obstetrician who delivered no fewer than 5,000 ba- 
bies and performed several legal abortions. Roy, who has been ac- 
tive in politics all his career, campaigns largely on his support of 
public health and environmental issues. Dole has his hands full 
just trying to wrench himself clear of his party. After President 
Ford pardoned Nixon and announced his amnesty program, Dole 
quipped that he had received “about all the help from President 
Ford that I can stand.” Neck and neck. 

GUY v. YOUNG 

Age is clearly the issue in North Dakota. Democratic Chal- 
lenger William Guy, 55, a popular former Governor, does not 
say in so many words that Incumbent Milton Young is 76. But 
his campaign keeps emphasizing 
a need for a “future” leader. The 
ranking Republican on the Sen- 
ate Appropriations Committee, 
Young prefers to talk about his 
past services to North Dakotans 
in his nearly 30 years on Cap- 
itol Hill. His supporters argue 
that young people are moving 
out of the state and the older vot- 
ers who remain appreciate the 
incumbent's “maturity.” 

Nevertheless, he is cam- 
paigning hard for the first time 
in his career. Just in case voters 
should think he is over the hill, : 
acampaign film shows him split- RICHARD LUGAR, BIRCH BAYH 
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tinga 1-in. block of wood with a single ka- 
rate chop. He has yet to deliver a similar 
blow to his opponent. Young lagging. 

EDMONDSON v. BELLMON 

One of the best-financed candidates 
in the nation, Republican Henry Bellmon, 
53, would have had little trouble winning 
re-election had he not voted against a con- 
stitutional amendment to ban busing. 
That hurt him in Oklahoma City, where 
schools are under court order to integrate. 
Democratic Challenger Ed Edmondson, 
55, a former Congressman, tools round 
the state in his own car preaching a vague- 
ly populist gospel in contrast to Bellmon’s support for big. busi- 
ness and big oil. 

While Edmondson is a deft public speaker, Bellmon, who 
looks more like a Green Bay Packer than a Senator, never knows 
what to do with his hands and stumbles over every speech. But 
that wins him sympathy. “Pore Henry,” Oklahomans say some- 
what admiringly, “cain’t speak worth a damn.” Bellmon by a 
hair. 

ECKERD v. STONE 

The only real issue between the two Florida candidates is 
which one has the most energy. Democrat Richard Stone, 46, 
gathered no moss when he rolled through the state’s 67 counties 
in a breathtaking 15 days. Republican Jack Eckerd, 61, is al- 
most as fast. In the contest to replace G.O.P. Senator Edward 
Gurney, the member of the Senate Watergate Committee who is 
now under indictment for conspiracy, bribery and lying to a 
grand jury, Eckerd has a huge recognition edge. His is a fa- 
miliar household name, since one of his 422 drugstores can be 
found in almost every town throughout the state. 

Stone speaks Spanish in Miami's Cuban community, plays 
the harmonica for the country boys, and even broke an arm 
leaping over a tennis net for a photographer. Both candi- 
dates are conservative. Eckerd wants to cut spending; Stone 
wants “Uncle Sucker” to stop the foreign aid giveaways. A 
toss-up. 


The House 


McKOOL v. STEELMAN 

The youngest Republican in the House of Representatives 
after the 1972 election, Texas Congressman Alan Steelman, 32, 
is one of a new breed of progressive Southern Republicans. But 
his political future is already in doubt. Hardly had he been elect- 
ed in 1972 when his Fifth District was reapportioned, leaving 
him with a voting population that is 60% Democratic. 

His challenger is Mike McKool, 55, a Democratic work- 
horse who has run for about every available office with only one 
success in 25 years. Even though he is a liberal with labor sup- 
port, McKool is more acceptable to local business interests be- 
cause he favored the controversial, $1.6 billion Trinity River 
Canal that was to have linked Dallas and Fort Worth with the 
Gulf of Mexico. Steelman led the fight to stop it because it would 
have endangered the ecol- 
ogy of the area. So far, Steel- 
man has been too busy in 
Washington to return home 
to save his G.O.P. outpost. 
A standoff. 

MEYNER v. MARAZITI 

When Robert Meyner 
was Governor of New Jer- 
sey, Helen Meyner recalls, 
the inevitable introduction 
was: “This is Governor 
Meyner and his lovely wife 
Helen.” Now Helen, 45, is 
looking forward to a differ- 
ent sort of introduction: 
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“Here is Congresswoman 





Meyner and her lovely husband Bob.” To 
accomplish this switch, she must defeat 
G.O.P. Incumbent Joseph Maraziti, 62, in 
the heavily Republican 13th District. She 
tried in 1972 and lost, though she gained a 
respectable 43% of the vote in a Repub- 
lican year. 

“My people are conservative, I’m con- 
servative,” says Maraziti. As a defender of 
Nixon on the House Judiciary Committee, 
he voted against every article of impeach- 
ment. But Meyner is not making an issue 
of Watergate (“It is pouring salt into the 
wounds”). Instead, she concentrates on the 
economy—what she calls “supermarket tragedies.” Not keen on 
running again, she was talked into it by New Jersey Democrats 
who thought they saw a chance to take a safe G.O.P. seat. That's 
about what she has—a chance. 

FORD v. KUYKENDALL 

Memphis remains one of the more segregated cities in the 
South. Whites vote almost solidly for white candidates, blacks 
for black. Harold Ford’s task is somehow to bridge the two worlds 
in his attempt to capture the Eighth District seat, which in- 
cludes most of Memphis. The 29-year-old son of a local un- 
dertaker, Ford piled up a large black vote in the Democratic 
primary, but he must win anywhere from 10% to 20% of the 
white vote to unseat G.O.P. Incumbent Dan Kuykendall, 50. 

A former insurance salesman as well as a skilled wood crafts- 
man, Kuykendall was one of Nixon’s staunchest supporters in 
the House. In 1973 he voted in support of the President 70% of 
the time. Ford hopes to win by harping on this close association. 
“We're just taking his record,” he says, “and beating him with 
it.” Kuykendall, on the oth- 
er hand, has much more 
money than Ford, who has 
raised only $15,000. Too 
close to call. 

O’CONNOR v. WILSON 

For most of his eleven 
terms in Congress, Bob Wil- 
son’s 4Ist District in Cali- 
fornia was considered his 
own swimming pool. No se- 
rious competition was ever 
found paddling there. But 
now he is in danger of tak- 
ing a dunking from a pe- 
tite, persistent water sprite, 
Colleen O'Connor, 28. Once 
part of a water-ballet act 
appearing with her six sisters (she also has five brothers), Col- 
leen now demonstrates her opposition to offshore oil rigs by swim- 
ming two miles along the beach. 

Her whole family, whose views range, says one of her broth- 
ers, from “Archie Bunker to Angela Davis,” help out in the cam- 
paign, which is being financed ona shoestring. Republican Wil- 
son, 58, has tried to meet the threat of his Democratic challenger 
by hiring a 26-year-old woman lawyer as his campaign man- 
ager. Colleen is closing the gap. 

HENSLEY v. YOUNG 

After winning Alaska’s only congressional seat in a special 
election last year, Republican Don Young, 41, played a part in 
gaining congressional approval of the trans-Alaska pipeline. 
With that triumph behind him, he thought he could coast to vic- 
tory this November, particularly after receiving more votes in 
the primary than the two Democrats combined. 

But while Young was some 3,000 miles away in Washing- 
ton, Democrat Willie Hensley, 33, an Eskimo, started to catch 
up. After graduating from George Washington University, Hens- 
ley concentrated on lobbying for federal aid for Alaska, helped 
win restoration of some 40 million acres to the state’s natives, 
was elected a state senator in 1970. Hensley, who attacks the Re- 
publican Administration in Washington for not paying proper at- 
tention to Alaska, has a better than even chance of becoming 
the first Eskimo in Congress. 
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“Businessman, doctor or astronaut, 
we all need expert guidance in 
planning our financial security.” 


Jim Lovell, Astronaut. 


With all he had to learn to fly to the moon twice, 
Jim Lovell is still quick to admit the need for expert 
guidance in other things. 

And that includes planning for his financial 
security—today both as a family man and asa 
businessman. 

Fortunately today, there is someone especially 
well qualified to give you this expert guidance. 

Your Mutual Benefit representative. 

He can help you no matter what form your 
desire for financial security takes. As a family man. 
As an incorporated professional. As a businessman 
requiring group life and health, pension or 
employee benefit plans. 





Over the years, Mutual Benefit has earneda 
reputation for the quality of its policies, prompt 
payfments and remarkable lack of red tape. The 
kind of service that has made it a favorite of 
accountants, lawyers, bankers—the financial 
professionals all over town. 

So for expert guidance, talk to your Mutual 
Benefit representative. He can help. 

Take it from Jim Lovell. 


MUTUAL BENEFIT 


You take care of today. 
We'll take care of tomorrow. 





WATERGATE 


The Prosecutor Departs 


Within hours after a jury was select- 
ed and sequestered in the Watergate 
conspiracy trial last week, Special Pros- 
ecutor Leon Jaworski submitted his res- 
ignation. During the eleven-month ten- 
ure of the courtly, mild-mannered 
Texan, 14 major Watergate defendants, 
twelve corporations and 17 corporate 
executives had been indicted or plead- 
ed guilty. Jaworski’s dogged pursuit of 
Richard Nixon’s White House tapes had 
led to a unanimous Supreme Court de- 
cision in the prosecutor's favor and, be- 
cause of the contents of those tapes, 
finally to Nixon’s resignation. 

With that record part of U.S. his- 


DAVID HUME KENNERLY 


SPECIAL PROSECUTOR JAWORSKI 
Back to the horses. 


tory and the conspiracy trial in the ca- 
pable hands of an ace prosecutor, James 
Neal (see THE LAW), Jaworski felt free 
to return, as he has long yearned, to his 
800-acre horse ranch outside Houston 
and a $200,000-a-year law practice. As 
far as is known, there was no protest la- 
tent in the timing of his departure. He 
was not outraged by President Ford's 
premature pardoning of Nixon, al- 
though he would have argued against it 
if he had been asked; Ford had not con- 
sulted him. 

Jaworski was especially emphatic 
on one point: he had no intention of 
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challenging Ford's right to pardon Nix- 
on, since he was convinced of its le- 
gality. He said it would have been “in- 
tellectually dishonest” for him to have 
tried to overturn the pardon in court; 
such “a spurious proceeding,” he add- 
ed, would have amounted to “unpro- 
fessional conduct” on his part. Jaworski 
strongly urged that his top deputy, Hen- 
ry S. (Hank) Ruth Jr., be named his suc- 
cessor. Ruth, a quiet but effective at- 
torney from Pennsylvania, had also 
served as deputy to the first special pros- 
ecutor, Archibald Cox, and had helped 
hold the staff together after Nixon or- 
dered Cox fired last Oct. 20. Jaworski 
said he will aid his successor in pre- 
paring a final report to the Congress; 
if Congress so requests, the report will 
include a detailed account of Nixon's 
Watergate involvement. 

The Nixon pardon immensely com- 
plicated Federal Judge John J. Sirica’s 
task of selecting a jury in the conspir- 
acy trial of five Nixon associates, chief 
among them H.R. Haldeman, John Ehr- 
lichman and John Mitchell. Defense at- 
torneys often argue that pretrial pub- 
licity may prejudice jurors against their 
clients; in this case, the pardon created 
sympathy for the defendants. Many pro- 
spective jurors expressed doubts that 
Nixon’s men should be convicted if their 
leader escaped trial. 

Short Leash. Once the jury was cho- 
sen, Judge Sirica unsealed a number of 
previously submitted defense motions 
calling for Nixon’s testimony at the tri- 
al. In their motions, both Haldeman and 
Ehrlichman contended that they had 
urged Nixon, in unrecorded conversa- 
tions, to tell the full truth of Watergate 
rather than conceal it. That runs coun- 
ter to their prevailing advice as ex- 
pressed in published White House tape 
transcripts. Sirica is expected to reveal 
this week what he intends to do about 
the claim of Nixon’s lawyers that he is 
too ill to testify. Sirica can appoint 
other doctors to examine the former 
President. 

At the Justice Department, Henry 
Petersen, chief of the criminal division, 
wrote to Nixon’s attorneys offering the 
aid of Justice Department lawyers in de- 
fending the ex-President against any 
civil suits arising out of his presidential 
service. At least five such cases, mostly 
involving Nixon’s wiretapping prac- 
tices, are pending. Petersen, whom 
Nixon once claimed to have on a “short 
leash,” did not consult either Jaworski 
or Saxbe on the letter. After Jaworski 
privately objected, Petersen’s offer was 
modified. In any case that might affect 
possible criminal prosecutions of Nixon 
aides, by either the special prosecutor 
or the Justice Department, the ex-Pres- 
ident will not receive such legal help. 

Why should any public funds be used 
to protect Nixon? A Justice Department 
spokesman said that it has been “com- 
mon practice” for federal officials to be 
so defended, lest they shun their official 
duties out of fear of future suits. 


CONGRESS 
Reform for Others Only 


Due for a month-long election re- 
cess, Congress last week rushed to clear 
the decks—and in a few instances, did 
so by heaving worthwhile measures 
overboard. As expected, it approved a 
monumental reform in the financing of 
Presidential campaigns, providing up to 
$20 million in public funds for major 
candidates. 

The zest for reform did not last very 
long. By a vote of 203 to 165, the House 
rejected a far-reaching committee-re- 
alignment bill proposed by Missouri 
Democrat Richard Bolling (TIME, Oct. 
14). His program would have broken up 
the overloaded Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, split the Education and Labor 
Committee in two and created a new 
committee on energy and environment. 
Bolling vowed to try again for real re- 
form next year. Meanwhile, the House 
approved a comparatively toothless re- 
organization bill that leaves the com- 
mittee structure pretty much intact. 
Among other things, the bill calls for 
Ways and Means to set up four subcom- 
mittees, only slightly diluting the author- 
ity of Chairman Wilbur Mills—whose 
political situation is shaky for other rea- 
sons (see story page 21). 

Harsh Rebuke. Ignoring pressure 
from President Ford, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee failed to confirm 
Peter Flanigan, onetime troubleshooter 
for ex-President Nixon, as Ambassador 
to Spain. The inaction probably kills the 
nomination. Flanigan had been in- 
volved in selecting Nixon’s ambassa- 
dors, including Ruth Farkas, who be- 
came envoy to Luxembourg after 
donating $300,000 to Nixon's campaign. 
Flanigan had also played a role in ITT’s 
favorable 1971 antitrust settlement by 
getting a former White House intern to 
produce an analysis that supported the 
corporation's position. 

In an even harsher rebuke to Ford's 
leadership, the House voted to cut off 
further military aid to Turkey. There 
were mixed reasons for the move: the 
use of U.S. arms in Turkish attacks on 
Cyprus; irritation with the Turks over 
the resumption of poppy planting; pres- 
sure from a vocal number of Greek- 
Americans; and congressional unwill- 
ingness to blindly follow Secretary of 
State Henry Kissinger’s recommenda- 
tions. The Senate had taken the same 
action, then, under heavy White House 
arm-twisting, agreed to delay the ban 
for 60 days. Ford had termed any cur- 
tailment “a misguided and extremely 
harmful measure,” since it would hin- 
der US. efforts to resolve the Cyprus 
dispute. The House vote to apply the 
cutoff was 187 to 171. Ford indicated 
that he would promptly veto the mea- 
sure. Congressional leaders then post- 
poned the recess until this week, when 
an attempt will be made to override 
the veto. 
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Dodge is right on target 


with the ’75 Dart Special Edition. 
It’s a lot of luxury in a little car. 


If you've found that a lot of small cars today 

are pretty small on comfort and style, then the 

75 Dart Special Edition is the small car for you 

It has an array of standard features that are 

usually anything but standard. Seats covered with 
crushed velour upholstery. Plush carpeting on the floor, 
halfway up the door, and even in the trunk 

Map pockets are standard. So are color-keyed wheel 
covers. And front disc brakes. And power steering 
Even the radio is standard 

In other words, on the '75 Dart Special 
Edition, luxury comes as standard 
equipment 
And, as on all the '75 Darts, there are a lot of 
money-saving engineering features such as 
Electronic Ignition and electronic voltage regulator 
and, now for 1975, an optional fuel pacer 

that can help you save gas 

Today, over one million satisfied owners are already 
sold on Dart. The '75 Dart Special Edition is one 
beautiful way to make sure there'll be 
one million more 
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The Copperhead. 


(Smirnoff and gingerale.) 


We wondered recently how 

come we'd mixed Smirnoff 

with so many fancy juices 

but studiously avoided plain 

old gingerale. Maybe because 

our parents had mixed 

gingerale with everything, we 

were rebelling. “ofSn 
Anyway, we did it. We mixed < e. Add 

Smirnoff and gingerale, addeda 40z.of gingerale, a squeeze 

squeeze of lime to make it our of lime and stir. 

own, and named it the ja, 

Copperhead—a lively drink Omimoff 

with a bite. leaves you breathless* 





THE ECONOMY 


INFLATION 


Small Weapons for the Two-Front War 


After a dozen highly publicized 
“summit” meetings, innumerable agitat- 
ed sessions with his official advisers and 
countless private talks with old friends, 
President Ford said that he was ready 
at last to “bite the bullet” on the econ- 
omy. But the program that he present- 
ed last week to a nationally televised 
joint session of Congress was more balm 
than bite, and not a great deal of either. 
The basic policy was essentially un- 
changed from that which Ford inher- 
ited from Richard Nixon last August—a 
federal budget with spending held at or 
below $300 billion and a fairly tight 
monetary policy. 

To his credit, the President did not 
try to deal with the economy’s incred- 
ibly complex problems in a demagogic 
fashion by promising simple solutions 
where none exist. As expected (TIME, 
Oct. 14), he called on Congress to pass 
a modest 5% tax surcharge on some in- 
dividuals and all corporations, and he 
asked for additional tax credits to stim- 
ulate investment and industrial expan- 
sion. But there was much less tax relief 
for the poor than had been expected. 
Following his conservative instincts, he 
turned aside insistent advice for direct 
Government intervention and appealed 
instead for voluntary action to cut de- 
mand—and prices—for food and fuel. 

Recruiting Effort. “Grow more and 
waste less,” he urged. “Drive less, heat 
less.” Wearing a red-and-white lapel 
button reading “WIN"—for Whip Infla- 
tion Now—he called “upon every Amer- 
ican to join in this massive mobilization 
and stick with it until we do win as a na- 
tion and as a people.” At White House 
request, newspapers the next day print- 
ed an enlistment form for “inflation 


fighters”; the first 100,000 
people to fill out the form and 
mail it to the White House 


will get a free WIN button. 

Atevery turn, Ford found 
himself fighting a two-front 
war. Clamping down hard to 
restrain the inflation threat- 
ening the financial fabric of 
the nation could tip the econ- 
omy into a deep recession 
Doing battle with the reces- 
sion that now grips the na- 
tion could doom the fight 
against inflation. A gasoline 
tax could limit driving and 
cut demand for costly import- 
ed oil, but raising the tax 
would boost retail prices and 
make inflation even worse. 
Curtailing oil imports direct- Name, 
ly by imposing quotas would 

Address. 

BUTTON & INFLATION-FIGHTER City 
COUPON 


Dear President Ford 


| enlist as an Inflation Fighter and 
Energy Saver for the duration. | will do the very 
best | can for America 


(Please Print.) 








help pressure the oil-exporting nations 
to lower their prices, but that move could 
also send economic activity downward. 

Congress, which had welcomed the 
President warmly to the House cham- 
ber he knows so well, greeted his pro- 
posals with a cool skepticism. Legisla- 
tors wondered if the suggestions, in the 
eyes of the American people, would con- 
stitute much of the “leadership” and 
“action” that the President rightly said 
they yearn for. Even within the Admin- 
istration, some officials found it hard to 
muster more than faint praise for the 
end product of so much public and pri- 
vate soul searching. Federal Reserve 
Chairman Arthur Burns, who favored 
more wage-price jawboning and a big- 
ger public service employment program 
than Ford proposed, said, “It is a well- 
balanced program. Whether it goes far 
enough as a whole or in individual di- 
rections is a complicated question that 
members of Congress may well answer 
differently. But I think it is a use- 
ful beginning toward the re- 
building of confidence.” 

The fact that the policy is 
not new does not make it wrong, 
but it is a poor standard round 
which to rally a people to change 
the habits of a lifetime. The one 
specific, mandatory sacrifice 
that Ford requested, a one-year 
5% surcharge on the corporate 
income tax and on higher in- 
come individuals, has little sup- 
port in Congress and apparently 
less among the public. The ap- 
proximately $3 billion that the 
surcharge would raise in 1975 
would be used to offset the cost 
of an expanded public service 
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job program for the long-term unem- 
ployed and a large increase in the 7% in- 
vestment tax credit to spur new busi- 
ness outlays. 

The Democrats pinned such labels 
as “outrageous,” “rip-off,” “extremely 
unfair” on the surcharge proposal. A 
number of Republican legislators who 
face a tough re-election fight, including 
Robert Dole of Kansas and Marlow 
Cook of Kentucky, announced their op- 
position to it. Representative Herman 
Schneebeli, the ranking Republican on 
the tax-writing Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, said that the Administration has 
a major selling job. 

Awesome Precedent. Other 
members of Congress and many econ- 
omists were critical of the President for 
not taking a more forceful line in ask- 
ing for, or demanding, moderation in 
wage and price changes, especially in 
major industries. Just about everyone is 
reconciled to an enormous settlement 
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FEDERAL RESERVE'S BURNS 
Acknowledging recession. 


between the United Mine Workers and 
major coal companies. The companies 
have become flush with profits as coal 
prices have followed oil prices off the 
charts. The 120,000 unionized miners 
are expected to stage an economy-stall- 
ing strike when contracts expire Nov. 
12, but strike or no, they are likely to 
at least duplicate the huge, 39% three- 
year settlement the Steelworkers won 
earlier this year. Even economists who 
urge some return to mandatory con- 
trols would accept a delay until after 
the miners settle. 

Ford’s program calls for about $500 
million in tax relief for the poor. At pres- 
ent, a family of four that earns $4,300 or 
less pays no taxes; under the President’s 
plan, the cutoff would be raised to 
$4,500. The proposed relief was con- 
tained in Ford’s endorsement of a big, 
complex tax-reform bill that the Ways 
and Means Committee has been wres- 
tling with unsuccessfully since last year. 
The bill stands little chance of clearing 
Congress this year, despite the planned 
post-election congressional session. 

Nonenergetic Plan. After the 
tough talk by Ford and Secretary of State 
Henry Kissinger about the dangers to in- 
ternational peace and financial stability 
posed by extortionate oil prices and the 
actions of the OPEC cartel to keep them 
artificially high, the President’s energy 
proposals were a resounding letdown. 
Administration officials who had been 
pushing a 10¢ or more increase in the 
gasoline tax, or an oil-import quota, said 
that the effect of Ford’s proposals—on 
achieving unity among oil-consuming 
nations and pressuring OPEC to relent 
on prices—could be “deadly.” “Grossly 
inadequate warmed-over stuff,” huffed 
a top Senate Interior Committee aide. 

Whether in energy, investment in- 
centives, public service employment or 
tax relief for the poor, the Ford pro- 
gram, taken as a whole, represents a 
modest package. Summarized Republi- 
can Senator Jacob Javits of New York: 
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“J don’t think it goes far enough. But I 
believe the temper of the Congress is to 
build on it and push it further.” 

The President’s proposals in detail: 

TAXES. Easily the most contentious 
proposal is the temporary surtax for 
1975. For corporations, it would be 5% 
of the tax due before taking any tax cred- 
its. The surcharge would apply only to 
individuals whose income was $15,000 
or more in the case of married tax pay- 
ers filing joint returns, or $7,500 in the 
case of a single person. After subtract- 
ing standard deductions and exemp- 
tions, this works out to a taxable income 
of $10,000 for married couples and 
$5,450 for single people. The surcharge 
would be levied only on the tax due on 
income above those levels. 

A family of four, for instance, earn- 
ing $20,000 and itemizing deductions 
equal to a typical 17% of gross income, 
now owes $2,660 in federal income tax. 
According to the Treasury Department, 
the surcharge would raise that by only 
$42, or 1.6%. A similar family with gross 
income of $50,000 owes $11,465 in fed- 
eral tax, which the surcharge would in- 
crease by 4.2%, or $482. A single per- 
son earning $15,000 would have his tax 
raised by $78, to $2,627. 

INVESTMENT CREDITS. The Presi- 
dent proposed increasing the 7% busi- 
ness-investment tax credit to 10%. The 
credit, which is available only for ma- 
chinery and equipment, not buildings, 
would also be raised from 4% to 10% 
for cash-strapped public utilities. Total 
cost to the Treasury: about $2.5 billion. 

Ford specifically endorsed a part of 
the tax-reform bill that would lower cap- 
ital gains taxes on stocks, real estate and 
other assets held for long periods of time. 
He also proposed allowing companies 
to deduct as business expenses the div- 
idends they pay on preferred stocks is- 
sued for cash. The proposed change, 
which would cost about $100 million in 
lost revenue, would cut nearly in half 
the cost of raising money through this 
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type of preferred stock (because mak- 
ing the dividends deductible would re- 
duce the companies’ taxes by 48¢ for 
every dollar paid out). 

All these changes aim to keep alive 
next year the capital-goods investment 
boom that is now the economy’s prin- 
cipal prop. Many economists are not 
sure that the changes would make much 
difference. Fed Chairman Burns, for ex- 
ample, told a joint economic subcom- 
mittee last week that because the cor- 
porate income tax rate would be 
increased by the surcharge at the same 
time, “the effects [of the investment in- 
centives] are not easy to judge.” 

SPENDING. Ford proposed a “target 
spending limit of $300 billion” for the 
current fiscal year. “When Congress 
agrees to this spending target, I will sub- 
mit a package of budget deferrals and 
recisions to meet this goal,” promised 
Ford. In an attempt to keep from an- 
tagonizing voters immediately prior to 
an election, the Administration delayed 
specifying where it wants to cut the bud- 
get until the post-election session con- 
venes next month. Nevertheless, Trea- 
sury Secretary William Simon has 
warned legislators that they face a “po- 
litical nightmare” when they return, be- 
cause the cuts will be so wounding. 

ENERGY. No mandatory energy-con- 
servation measures were proposed by 
Ford, to the acute unhappiness of Si- 
mon and Federal Energy Administrator 
John Sawhill. The President urged cit- 
izens, in effect, to dig out last winter's 
check list: lower thermostats, keep cars 
tuned and tires properly inflated, reduce 
settings on hot-water heaters, use cold 
water for laundry, ride public transpor- 
tation, increase car pooling, insulate 
homes and put up storm windows. 

Businesses were urged to reduce en- 
ergy use, but again there was no com- 
pulsion. States were asked for strict en- 
forcement of the nationwide 55-m.p.h. 
speed limit. Ford wants some electric- 
utility generating plants that now use 
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now what clean is. 
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Natural gas is clean inside and out. Depend- 
able. Economical. Using gas heat and gas 
appliances takes less of America’s energy, too. 


| When it’s replacement time, get gas again. 
| 


Use gas wisely. It's clean energy for 
today and tomorrow. ee 
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It’s as if there were nothing between 
you and your subject. You'll want to take 
picture after picture, exploring every 
angle, every facet of your subject's person- 
ality. (And since you look directly through 
the lens, the picture you see is the picture 
you are going to get.) 

No other camera discovers so many 
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scene miles away to a baby as close as 10.4 
inches. Press the button and whoosh! 
There’s your picture developing in min- 
utes before your eyes. 

Make a portrait study of some- 
one close to you with the SX-70 
Land camera. 
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More Exciting Choices Than Ever. 


his year, you can 






personalize your 
Mustang II Ghia with 
such options as the newly available 
302 V-8, or you can choose from two 
other gas-stingy engines: a standard 
overhead cam 4 or optional V-6. Other 
options shown include cast aluminum 
spoke wheels moon-roo!t, automatic 
transmission, AM-FM stereo radio 
Look close at Ford Mustang II for 
75. Ghia, 2-door hardtop, 3-door 2+2 


and Mach 1. Ford's small personal 
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luxury cars. See them at your local 


Ford Dealer 
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oil or natural gas to switch to coal and 
new plants to use coal or nuclear fuel. 
And he has asked automakers to im- 
prove average auto-gasoline mileage by 
40%, to 20 miles per gal., within four 
years—a goal so high it caught even FEA 
Officials by surprise. If Detroit balks, 
says one Administration official, “we'll 
seck legislation.” 

The object, said Ford, is to cut cost- 
ly U.S. imports of “foreign oil by 1 mil- 
lion barrels a day by the end of 1975, 
whether by savings here at home or by 
increasing our own sources” (see charts). 
To orchestrate the effort, Ford named 
Interior Secretary Rogers Morton, who 
will head a National Energy Board 
charged with reducing oil imports vol- 
untarily and developing a national en- 
ergy policy. 

A minor controversy erupted later 
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over whether the Administration is 
planning to decontrol prices for domes- 
tic oil, about 60% of which is fixed at 
$5.25 per barrel. Ford said that he fa- 
vors eliminating the oil-depletion allow- 
ance, but only if price controls are lift- 
ed. Simon, however, maintains that 
there are no plans to decontrol prices ex- 
cept for oil produced by expensive ar- 
tifical methods that increase the flow of 
oil from older fields. Even that would 
mean that the uncontrolled portion of 
US. oil would rise from about 40% of 
the total to more than 60% and increase 
oil-company income by an estimated 
$4.4 billion a year. 

WAGE-PRICE RESTRAINTS. No other 
part of the package is as weak as this 
one. Speaking of his new Council on 
Wage and Price Stability, Ford said, “I 
emphasize, in fact re-emphasize, that 
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this is not a compulsory wage and price 
control agency.” By seeking authority to 
impose wage and price controls on con- 
centrated industries that have the power 
to administer prices, the President might 
have been able to damp inflation, though 
perhaps at undue political and bureau- 
cratic cost. 

The President promised only that 
the new council would “monitor wage 
and price increases in the private sec- 
tor” and hold public hearings if neces- 
sary. Arthur Burns, disappointed that 
Congress has rejected stand-by author- 
ity for the President to put on effective 
controls, said, “Let’s live with the pres- 
ent legislation for a few months and see 
how it works. But let’s not live with it in- 
definitely if it doesn’t work.” 

HELPING THE CASUALTIES. Besides 
the small amounts of tax relief for the 
poor, Ford proposed two limited pro- 
grams to help the unemployed. First, he 
wants an additional 13 weeks of special 
unemployment compensation for people 
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who have exhausted their 39 weeks of el- 
igibility and a new 26 weeks of benefits 
for many domestics, migrant farm work- 
ers and others who are not now covered 

Second, he called for an expanded 
$500 million public service employment 
program to be triggered when the na- 
tional unemployment rate is at or above 
6% for three straight months. If it 
reached 6.5%, another $750 million 
would be authorized, and at 7%, yet an 
additional $1 billion. These jobs would 
pay no more than $7,000 and be lim- 
ited to a new community-improvement- 
project program. Only workers who 
have exhausted their unemployment 
benefits would be eligible. A separate 
$1 billion public service employment 
program is already in operation. 

Congress is likely to expand what 
Ford has proposed. At 6.5% unemploy- 
ment, for example, the existing pro- 
gram, plus the Ford recommendations, 
would provide only 378,000 jobs. 
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FOOD PRICES. The major action 
came before the speech, when Ford 
moved to block shipment of 3.4 million 
tons of corn and wheat to Russia (see 
story page 55). He also asked Congress 
to remove all remaining acreage limi- 
tations on rice, peanuts and cotton, a 
rather insignificant move that could help 
push down prices for those commodities. 
Last month’s encouraging 2.8% decline 
in wholesale farm prices has already 
been reversed by more bad weather, and 
some Administration economists say 
that retail food tags could increase next 
year by nearly 15%. 

HOUSING. Ford pledged to make at 
least $3 billion available for home mort- 
gages if Congress would pass an emer- 
gency bill authorizing the Government 
to deal in conventional mortgages as 
well as those insured by FHA and VA. 
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The Senate promptly passed the pend- 
ing bill but attached an interest-rate 
limit of 8%%. With current mortgages 
going above 10%, such a low rate would 
mean a substantial federal subsidy for 
the home buyer, and raised the pros- 
pect that Ford might veto the bill. About 
100,000 home purchases could be fund- 
ed with the $3 billion. 

LIGHT TOUCH. In one way or anoth- 
er, Ford’s program touched on all the na- 
tion’s major economic problems: unem- 
ployment at 5.8% and rising, overall 
consumer prices climbing at an annual 
rate of more than 12% a year, the dis- 
array in U.S. capital and housing mar- 
kets. Yet on many of these, the touch 
was feather light. 

But the fact that a US. President 
was at long last addressing these prob- 
lems helped send the depressed stock 
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market to its best one-week rally in his- 
tory. The Dow Jones industrial average 
roared up 74 points, closing at 658. At 
that level it is still low relative to cor- 
porate earnings and the economy’s long- 
er-term prospects, but the sentiment is 
that the bear market is not over. Still, in- 
vestors were grasping at straws of good 
news: the prime lending rate declined 
to 11.5%, and if just for one month, the 
wholesale price index rose at an annual 
rate of only 1.2%. Investors also appre- 
ciated that much in Ford’s program had 
the potential to help industry, including 
his calls for greater investment tax cred- 
its, deregulation of natural-gas prices, 
easing of the Clean Air Act (see EN- 
VIRONMENT), liberalization of the cap- 
ital gains tax and tax deductions for pre- 
ferred dividends. 

There are still plenty of economic 
shocks ahead. Unemployment will soon 
pass 6% and might reach 7%. Alan 
Greenspan, chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, predicts that al- 
though there will be declines of two or 
three percentage points in some infla- 
tion measures by next spring, the con- 
sumer price index will be slow to show 
improvement. “We can see the light at 
the end of the tunnel,” says Simon. “The 
question is, how long is the tunnel?” 

No Credit Crunch. Burns repeated 
his pledge that the supply of money and 
credit will expand to meet the needs of 
the economy. He said that it will ex- 
pand appreciably in coming months to 
make up for the exceptionally slow mon- 
ey growth—1% at an annual rate over 
the past three months—and that there 
will be no credit crunch. That determi- 
nation was underlined last week when 
Burns for the first time declared, “I 
would say that we have a recession, a re- 
cession for which there is no precedent 
in history.” Monetary policy has indeed 
loosened in recent weeks. Short-term in- 
terest rates are coming down, and the 
strains in the banking system have eased 
substantially. 

Based on his unusually candid cri- 
tique of Ford’s program, Burns will be 
one voice urging future flexibility, in- 
cluding perhaps some mandatory wage- 
price and energy controls and more fed- 
erally funded jobs and tax aid for the 
unemployed and poor. If Ford’s present 
proposals do not do the job, some of his 
other advisers, including William Seid- 
man, his economic policy coordinator, 
will probably join Burns in that advice. 
But unless the economy continues to de- 
teriorate badly, Ford's basic tax, bud- 
get and monetary policies will not 
change. Both Burns and Greenspan 
think that the economy will not resume 
growing until some time next year; but, 
largely because investment by business 
should remain strong, they do not fore- 
see the bad declines predicted by some 
economists, notably Walter Heller (see 
following story). The real test of Ford 
economics lies ahead—and a large part 
of how well it fares will depend on how 
willing he is to be flexible. 
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Recession Now, Trouble Ahead 


There was little cheer as 
TiME’s Board of Economists 
met last week to analyze Pres- 
ident Ford’s proposals and as- 
sess prospects of the U.S. econ- 
omy for the year ahead. All but 
one of the nine board members 
agreed without doubt that the 
nation is in recession, with lit- 
tle hope for recovery before 
late next year. Walter W. Hel- 
ler of the University of Min- 
nesota, a former chairman of 
the Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, went further than most, 


yet few disagreed with the i x 


thrust of his thinking: “We are 
driving this economy into very 
deep recession—the worst since the 
Great Depression.” 

To most of the economists, the Ford 
Administration’s economic program of- 
fered little uplift. In general, they ap- 
plauded Ford's recommendations for, 
among other things, increasing invest- 
ment capital and food supplies. But the 
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majority dismissed the program as no 
more than a tiny first step at best, lack- 
ing force to arrest inflation, curb unem- 
ployment, stimulate growth and pro- 
mote recovery. David L. Grove, chief 
economist of IBM, characterized the 
program as tepid orthodoxy, more of 
“the oldtime religion with special dis- 
pensation for the poor.” 

Beryl W. Sprinkel, a monetarist and 
fiscal conservative who is se- 
nior vice president of Chicago's 
Harris Trust and Savings 
Bank, was the board’s strong- 
est supporter of the Adminis- 
tration’s current economic 
plan. He praised Ford’s avoid- 
ance of controls and stress on 
spending prudence. Sprinkel 
was echoed by Murray Wei- 
denbaum, former Assistant 
US. Treasury Secretary and 
now a professor at Washington 
University in St. Louis, who 
is the board’s newest mem- 
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ber. Republican Weidenbaum favored 
Ford's proposals to stimulate investment 
and eliminate regulatory laws that in- 
crease prices, yet he regarded the WIN 
button campaign as juvenile hoopla and 
jested that the next logical step would 
be “pom-pom girls and cheerleaders.” 

Though Sprinkel alone took excep- 
tion to the majority’s view 
that the US. is in recession, 
he agrees that current condi- 
tions almost certainly point 
to a recession by next year. 
But for now, he feels, they are 
not comparable to the five re- 
cessions since World War II. 
For one thing, basic indus- 
tries—steel, paper, chemi- 
cals, aluminum—are pulsing 
along at capacity production 
levels, paced by shortages 
and soaring demand. 

The economists’ outlook 
for the next year is not 
encouraging: 

INFLATION will continue 
steaming along at double-dig- 
it levels through the year’s first quar- 
ter, then begin tapering to as low as 
71% or 8% by year's end, as measured 
by the Consumer Price Index. A main 
reason will be economic slowdown in 
other countries, as well as a moderation 
in commodity prices. Robert R. Na- 
than, who heads an economic consulting 
firm in Washington, feels, however, that 
an effective controls program could re- 
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PERSONALITY OF THE YEAR 


IS YOUR WATCH MAKING YOU 
A MISSING PERSON? 


At first, people just look at their watches and sigh. 
Then they try to think up good reasons for your 
lateness. 
(Like maybe your car was stolen.) 
When you finally show up, what do you tell 
them? "It was my watchs fault?’ 
Of course, if you had an Accutron" tuning fork 
watch, you couldn't say that. 
You'd be guaranteed the right time to within one 
minute a month* Month after month, without 
any winding. 
So if you were ever late, you'd have to find 
some other patsy. 


BULOVA ACCUTRON' 


For men and women. 
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duce inflation by three or four per- 
centage points from current levels. In 
the absence of tougher Government con- 
trols, Joseph A. Pechman of the Brook- 
ings Institution sees double-digit infla- 
tion continuing well into the second 
quarter. Pechman raised the point and 
others agreed that businessmen do not 
believe Ford when he says that price 
controls will not be imposed. To beat 
controls, many businessmen are jacking 
up prices while they can to achieve high- 
er “base levels.” Arthur Okun of the 
Brookings Institution said: “Everybody 
is allowing for everything that could 
happen, plus a little bit more.” 

REAL GROWTH will lag. The econ- 
omists expect it to be slightly negative 
or flat in the first half. There should 
be an upturn toward the end of the 
year created by increases in consumer 
spending and somewhat improved con- 
ditions in housing. Nevertheless, 1975 
will probably mark the second con- 
secutive year of a decline in output, a 
lull unmatched in a generation. 


UNEMPLOYMENT will rise to 7% by 
midsummer, a frightening consensus, 
unless the Administration moves more 
decisively. Yet the prevailing view is 
that action will be taken long before the 
7% mark is reached. To battle reces- 
sion, Ford may have to give more tax re- 
lief to lower-income groups and expand 
the public service employment program 
beyond the limited scheme announced 
last week. 

WAGES, in the absence of controls, 
will continue spiraling. Workers every- 
where will try to keep up with soaring 
food prices and the aftereffects of height- 
ened fuel prices, which seem now to 
have peaked, yet continue to pull up 
other prices. Okun sees some of the big- 
gest increases coming in nonunion sec- 
tors, as employers voluntarily pay more 
out of a sense of obligation to inflation- 
wounded workers and then pass the 
costs on to customers. In any event, 
says Pechman, some form of reasonable 
restraint is needed now in the form of 
direct and selective intervention by Gov- 


ernment, or by next summer “we are 
going to have general wage and price 
controls” enforced by a huge OPA-style 
bureaucracy such as existed during 
World War II. 

Most of the economists predict that 
corporate profits will decline through 
1975's first half. Heller foresees no near- 
term surge in consumer spending. 

Yet the economists discerned some 
hopeful signs. Okun, for example, fore- 
sees reduced capital demands in some 
areas, thus helping to alleviate capital 
shortages. Even the energy squeeze 
probably means that less money will be 
spent on highways and refineries. But 
the U.S. economy in many ways faces 
its severest test since the Depression, 
and its recovery to robust health more 
than ever rests on discipline and pa- 
tience and a finely tuned balance be- 
tween needs of public and private sec- 
tors. Speaking of the crusade against the 
self-destructive force of inflation, Okun 
said: “I think if we fail, that is the end 
of this kind of a system.” 





HONORS 


Two for the Prize 


The two scholars picked by the Roy- 
al Swedish Academy of Sciences last 
week to share the $125,000 Nobel Prize 
in Economics have many things in com- 
mon. Sweden’s Gunnar Myrdal and 
Austrian-born, British-naturalized 
Friedrich A. von Hayek are both, at 75, 
still vigorously writing and teaching as 
visiting professors—Myrdal at the City 
College of New York and Von Hayek 
at Salzburg University. Both men 
achieved early recognition, as the acad- 
emy noted, “for their pioneering work 
in the theory of money and economic 
fluctuations.” And both gained their 
widest audiences by going beyond the 
economist’s blackboard model building 
to produce analyses of modern society 
through a broad and erudite multidis- 
ciplinary approach. 

Longtime Gladiator. There, for 
the most part, the similarities end. A 
longtime gladiator in the public arena, 
Myrdal served in the Swedish Parlia- 
ment in the 1930s and was an impor- 
tant architect of the Swedish Labor Par- 
ty’s welfare state. He was his country’s 
Commerce Minister from 1945 to 1947 
and head of the United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe for ten 
years after that. He is a considerably 
more familiar figure than his fellow lau- 
reate, largely because of two major 
works published nearly a quarter-cen- 
tury apart. While a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm, Myrdal carried out 
extensive research in the US. to pro- 
duce his classic An American Dilemma 
(1944). It interwove economics and so- 
ciology in arriving at its conclusion that 
white America had dangerously be- 
trayed its ideals in its treatment of 
blacks. With Psychologist Kenneth 
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NEWLY NAMED NOBEL LAUREATES FRIEDRICH VON HAYEK & GUNNAR MYRDAL 
In a pluralistic world, plenty of roomfor disparate thinkers. 


Clark, Myrdal is now at work on a fol- 
low-up study. 

In 1968, after a decade of research 
(much of it carried out while his wife 
Alva was Swedish Ambassador to In- 
dia), he published what he called his 
“labor of love.” Asian Drama: An In- 
quiry Into the Poverty of Nations point- 
ed up, in 2,500 pages, the economic, po- 
litical and social factors that impede 
progress in the world’s most populous 
area. An apostle of thoroughgoing Swed- 
ish-style planning, Myrdal is a socialist 
who became in the late 1960s—though 
professing a sincere affection for the U.S 
—a frequent critic of growing American 
military and political involvement in 
Southeast Asia. 

By contrast, Von Hayek, an old- 
fashioned economic liberal, has been 
more the traditional professor. Since 
1931 he has taught at the Universities 


of London, Chicago (from which he re- 
tired at the age of 63) and Freiburg and 
has often lectured in Japan. A student 
of business cycles and one of the few 
economists to foresee the 1929 crash, he 
was cited by the academy for his work 
on the relative efficiency of different 
types of economic systems. The system 
that he has criticized most is the one ad- 
vocated by Myrdal. In his 1944 inter- 
national bestseller, The Road to Serf- 
dom, Von Hayek warned that central- 
ized planning, however idealistic, 
inexorably leads to the loss of freedom. 

In a pluralistic world, there is room 
for such disparate thinkers as Myrdal 
and Von Hayek and for the opposite 
courses to human fulfillment that they 
espouse. By honoring these two econ- 
omists simultaneously, the Swedish 
Academy has cast a quiet vote for the 
world of diversity. 
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1975 CHEVY WAGONS. 
ALWAYS PRACTICAL, 


NOW MORE EFFICIENT. 


This year Chevrolet 
brings a new efficiency to the 
much-beloved station wagon. 
Our regular and mid-size 
wagons have a new Efficiency 
System. Vega, which has 
always been an efficient 
performer, also uses some of 
the engineering features of the 
System. Because Vega has its 
own approach to efficiency, 
we'll talk about it separately. 

The Efficiency System. 

It’s a series of significant 
engineering improvements 
that are designed to give you 
improved fuel economy, more 
miles between recommended 
maintenance, and a better 


About Vega. 

Vega has many of the 
features that are in the new 
Chevrolet Efficiency System 
—like the new High Energy 
Ignition. Vega families get 
all its benefits of surer 
starts in the wet or cold, 
and efficient fuel combustion 
when you’re on your way. 

Vega also has the 


Vega Estate 


performing wagon in many 
ways. On regular and mid-size 
wagons, the System includes 
catalytic converters, High 
Energy Ignition, Early Fuel 
Evaporation and GM- 
Specification steel-belted 
radial ply tires. 

Regular and mid-size 
wagons run leaner, run 
cleaner. 

Now, what’s that mean? 
When businesses run leaner, they 
run more economically. Since 
that’s what these wagons are 
designed to do, we’ve adopted 
the phrase. By run cleaner, we 
mean these wagons are designed 
to meet Federal emissions 


catalytic converter, so you'll 
notice smoother engine 
operation than the past few 
years. And because of the 
catalytic converter and the 
use of unleaded gas, we’re 
able to offer the same 
extended maintenance 
recommendations on Vega as 
on our larger wagons. 
Because of these 
improvements, we think 


you'll find a 1975 Vega 


more efficient. 











Chevrolet Caprice Estate 


standards with engines that 
stay cleaner internally 

because of no-lead fuel. So they 
run leaner, run cleaner and 
save you money every mile. 


Improved fuel 
economy. 

Regular and mid-size 
wagons are designed to bring 
you improved fuel economy, 
thanks to the new Efficiency 
System, which permits new 
engine tuning and includes easy- 
rolling radial ply tires. (Because 
of its high-performance 
capability, our 454 V8 will 
show limited improvement. ) 

Surer startiny. 

High Energy Ignition, 
standard on all 1975 
Chevrolets, delivers a spark 
that’s up to 85% hotter than 
the spark of conventional 
ignition systems. HEI’s designed 
to give you surer starts on wet 
or cold days—not the kind of 
weather to keep the family 
waiting. The hotter spark also 
gives you efficient fuel 
combustion at all engine speeds. 


Faster warm-ups. 

Early Fuel Evaporation 
on regular and mid-size wagons 
is designed to reduce stalling 
and chugging when you start 
out. It also helps save a little gas 
on short runs in cold weather. 





Chevelle Malibu Classic Estate 


Better performance. 
Clearly, all regular and 
mid-size wagons with their surer 

starts, faster warm-ups and 
hotter ignition are designed to 
be noticeably better performers 
than cars of the last few years. 
With catalytic converters 
now taking over most of the 
emission control, all of our 


engines can do what Chevy 
engines have long been famous 
for: Deliver smooth, responsive, 
efficient performance. 


Fewer and simpler 
tune-ups. 

With High Energy 
Ignition, there are no 
points or ignition con- 
denser to replace. Spark 
plugs should now last 
up to 22,500 miles (used 
to be 6,000 miles). 

Tune-ups, as we’ve 
known them, will be 
simpler and further apart, 
due to less frequent adjustment 
of timing and replacement of 
plugs. 

More miles between 
oil changes and chassis 
lubes. 

For 1975 we’ve been able 
to extend our recommended 
maintenance: Oil change and 
chassis lube—every six months 
or 7,500 miles (an increase of 
two months or 1,500 miles). 
Oil filter change—first 7,500 
miles, then every 15,000 (an 





increase of 1,500 miles for the 
first change, 3,000 miles for 
each later one). 

Automatic transmission 
fluid change—every 30,000 miles 
(an increase of 6,000 miles). 

All that and 
cleaner air, too. 

With Chevrolet’s catalytic 
converter, we’ve met the new 
Federal emission reductions: 
Exhaust hydrocarbons down 
50%, carbon monoxide reduced 


46% from 1974. 


Come down and try a 
Chevy wagon on your 
family for size. 

This year we can all 
breathe a little easier, and 
drive a little happier, too. 





The drier liqueur 


B&B is the drier liqueur...made 
with exquisite Benedictine, blended with 
superb cognac in the Abbey at Fecamp, 
France. 















BENEDICTINE 
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B&B Stinger B&B Frappe 


3 parts B&B Liqueur, 1 part 
White Creme de Menthe 
Shake with ice, strain, serve in 
cocktail glass or on the rocks 


Fill cocktail glass with 
crushed ice and B&B Liqueur, 
serve with short straws 











Pour 14 oz. B&B Liqueur into 
brewed tea in 8 oz. glass. 
Top with whipped cream. 





After coffee enjoy 
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EXPORTS 


Keeping a Tighter Rein on Grain 


“Over this past weekend we initiated 
a voluntary program to monitor grain 
exports.” 


Tucked into President Ford's eco- 
nomic speech, the statement failed to 
command much attention at first. Yet 
the new program, under which traders 
are asked to seek Department of Ag- 
riculture approval of all sales abroad ex- 
ceeding 50,000 tons of grain at one shot 
or 100,000 tons in a week, set off a wave 
of international jitters even as it aimed 
at holding down prices at home. 

By informally controlling grain ex- 
ports, the Administration hopes to fore- 


U.S. CROPS 


Falling Estimates 


Billions of bushels 
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stall such embarrassments as the “hold- 
ing in abeyance” on Oct. 5 of $500 
million worth of corn and wheat con- 
tracted for by the Soviet Union. Having 
too hastily assumed, on the basis of talks 
between Ambassador Anatoly Dobry- 
nin and Agriculture Secretary Earl Butz 
in late September, that the Russians 
were interested only in “modest” pur- 
chases of a million tons or so, the White 
House was startled to learn early this 
month that between 5 million and 10 
million tons of grain might soon be head- 
ing to the U.S.S.R. Ford promptly called 
in executives of the Continental Grain 
Co. and Cook Industries and persuaded 
them to hold back on their contracts to 
sell the Soviets a total of 3.4 million tons. 
Some of that grain ultimately may be 
shipped to Russia. Last week Treasury 
Secretary William Simon went to Mos- 
cow to discuss the matter. 
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Cook Industries President Edward 
Cook said he was told at the White 
House that halting the grain deal was a 
“political” gesture and “that if we didn’t 
cancel the sale, Congress would impose 
[mandatory export] controls.” The grain 
sale was held back on the eve of the Ad- 
ministration’s economic proposals, and 
Ford was clearly not eager to have the 
inflationary specter of a large grain ex- 
port dangling before the public—and the 
Democrats. The Republicans and the 
nation are still smarting from the “great 
grain robbery” of 1972, when the So- 
viets secretly bought up some 25% of 
America’s wheat crop plus much corn. 

Sizable grain exports would seem 
unwise in the light of this year’s crop 
drop. Wheat growers are expected to 
produce a record of 1.8 billion bushels,* 
up 4% from last year, but they are the 
cheerful exception. Floods, drought and 
early fall frost have sharply reduced 
crops. The Agriculture Department, 
which raised the hopes of foreign buyers 
by grossly overestimating the size of the 
crop earlier this year, released its latest 
forecasts last week. The corn harvest 
may come to 4.7 billion bushels, down 
16% from last year; and soybeans to 1.3 
billion bushels, down 19%. 

Different Noises. The export-mon- 
itoring scheme is designed to catch un- 
foreseen or unusual purchases and is a 
form of anti-inflation insurance. In the 
farm belt there was some fear that the 
insult of price reduction would be add- 
ed to the injury of crop losses, and Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau President William 
Kuhfuss sent an angry wire to the White 
House: THE NEW REGULATIONS ARE A 
BETRAYAL OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 
WHO, IN THE FACE OF RISING COSTS, EX- 
PANDED PRODUCTION ON THE ASSUR- 
ANCE THAT THERE WOULD BE A FREE 
WORLD MARKET FOR THIS PRODUC- 
TION. Yet many growers were more 
sympathetic. Said Illinois Farmer Earl 
Hintzsche: “Ford was looking out for his 
own country first—let’s not forget we 
have a lot of hungry people here too.” 

As for the hungry in other lands, 
Butz assured a Senate committee that 
there would be no change in the U.S.’s 
basic export policies. Traditional paying 
customers like Italy and Japan (as well 
as countries receiving free or subsidized 
food as aid), could expect grain as usual. 
Actually the U.S. for months has been 
quietly pressuring those traditional im- 
porters to cut down their orders. 

The monitoring system may be a 
necessary expedient to cope with infla- 
tion and the crop fall-off, but it raises 
the threat of formal export controls 
—and the possibility that other nations 
might retaliate by putting on their own 
controls, thus igniting a trade war. The 


*In wheat and soybeans, 36.7 bushels make a ton 
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leftist Lebanese daily A/ Shaab said: 
“America allows herself to cut off wheat 
shipments to countries with which con- 
tracts had been concluded ... but pro- 
tests against oil producers because they 
raise the price of their crude.” The Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph complained that 
farm prices in the U.S. would be falling 
while bills rose for foreign buyers. Said 
a Common Market official in Brussels: 
“This is so far not a ban. But it is se- 
rious, and we will make far different 
noises if it becomes a ban.” 

Honest Mistake. Not a murmur on 
the entire matter appeared in the So- 
viet press—which is not surprising be- 
cause the U.S.S.R. does not admit at 
home that it has to import grain. Still, 
Soviet officials privately expressed dis- 
may. Unlike other nations that buy U.S 
grain, the Soviet Union has not docu- 
mented for American authorities the 


SECRETARY BUTZ AT INDIANA STATE FAIR 


exact amount of its domestic yields and 
import needs. The consensus in Wash- 
ington was that the Russians had made 
an honest mistake in thinking their 
grain needs “modest,” and that Butz’s 
blunder in not pinning Dobrynin down 
on a firm figure had forced Ford into 
his quick hold order. As for the effects 
of his action on US.-Soviet trade 
détente, the verdict is clouded by the un- 
certainties surrounding the Russians’ ef- 
forts to gain most-favored-nation tariff 
status. Senator Henry M. Jackson and 
other congressional leaders have insisted 
that MFN status be denied unless the 
Russians allow free emigration of Jews. 
A compromise under which the Soviets 
were to guarantee the passage of 60,000 
Jews annually is on the verge of col- 
lapse, stalling the trade bill in Congress. 
As a key aide to Henry Kissinger put it 
last week: “All bets are off until the two 
Henrys and the Soviets work out a deal.” 
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BANKING 


Franklin National Fizzles Out 


The usually understated Arthur 
Burns, chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Board, made no attempt to play down 
the dramatic resolution last week of 
Franklin National Bank’s vault of trou- 
bles. “The entire financial world,” said 
he, “can breathe more easily, not only 
in this country but abroad.” 

In fact, Franklin’s shocking saga of 
mistakes and mismanagement had 
caused fears that the nation’s banking 
system was shaky and that lack of pub- 
lic confidence might lead to a run on 
many banks. The end came surgically, 
as U.S. Comptroller of the Currency 
James Smith declared that Franklin, 
once the 20th largest of the nation’s 
more than 14,000 banks, was insolvent. 
To the relief of depositors and other 
bankers, Smith announced that Frank- 
lin’s 104 branches would be taken over 
immediately by European-American 
Bank & Trust Co., a little-known con- 
sortium of six major European banks. 
Thus Franklin’s flop, the largest bank 
failure in U.S. history, had turned into 
what Burns modestly called a “decent 
marriage.” 

The troubles began in 1964, when 
Franklin National expanded from its 
home base on Long Island into Man- 
hattan. In the fiercely competitive Man- 
hattan market, established banks had 
long ago signed up most of the solid cor- 
porate customers. Franklin National felt 
obliged to make many high-risk loans 
to young companies. Eager to impress, 
Franklin also saddled itself with some 
25% more space than it needed in plush 
offices on Park Avenue and elsewhere. 

Wild Gambles. By 1970 Franklin 
was beginning to suffer steadily declin- 
ing operating earnings. Last May the 
situation had become so bad that its 
managers concluded that the only way 
the bank could survive was through a 
merger. Then Chairman Harold Glea- 
son got devastating news: Franklin had 
lost some $39 million because of un- 
authorized trading in foreign currencies. 
Five weeks later the bank reported that 
its losses for the first five months of 
1974 actually totaled a numbing $63.6 
million. The reason for part of these gi- 
gantic losses is still mysterious. Some 
analysts believe that wild gambles on 
the swings of foreign exchange rates oc- 
curred in the international department 
when Peter Shaddick was in charge. 

Frightened depositors began mak- 
ing massive withdrawals. In desper- 
ation, Franklin National turned to 
the Federal Reserve System, which 
bailed it out with loans totaling $1.75 
billion, the biggest outlay it had 
ever made toa member bank. 

Problems worsened when re- 
ports began to leak that the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion was investigating Frank- 
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lin’s dealings with an obscure Swiss bank 
called Amincor. The Swiss may have 
helped to arrange two foreign-currency 
sales for Franklin that resulted in pho- 
ny profits of $4 million. This buttressed 
Franklin’s shaky finances and enabled 
it to pay stockholders their dividends. 
Somewhere in the picture may have 
been the shadowy Milan-based inter- 
national financier, Michele Sindona, 
who bought 22% of Franklin stock in 
1972 and now is in mushrooming legal 
difficulty with the Italian government. 

Meanwhile, Comptroller Smith had 
been observing the troubles of the 
beleaguered bank and had alerted the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. to try 
to arrange a Government-assisted pur- 
chase of Franklin. The FDIC began ne- 
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gotiations with some 16 banks. Finally 
four of them—First National City Bank, 
Chemical Bank, Manufacturers Han- 
over Trust Co. and European-American 
—offered bids. Franklin National, in 
turn, waged a last-ditch campaign 
to remain an independent but small- 
er institution by retreating to Long 
Island. 

Corporate Accounts. When that 
plan seemed totally unworkable, the 
FDIC invited the four takeover finalists to 
submit bids. European-American’s offi- 
cers, who had previously served mostly 
US. corporate accounts, were eager to 
break into such areas as home mortgage 
loans and checking and savings accounts 
via Franklin National; they also wanted 
the lucrative Long Island market. They 
offered $125 million for Franklin's as- 
sets, topping the nearest bid from Man- 
ufacturers Hanover by several million 
dollars. By the time Franklin National's 
doors opened the next morning, “EA” 
signs were on the windows. 

EA will get $1.6 billion worth of 
Franklin National’s assets. Overnight, 
EA deposits in the U.S. jumped from 
$480 million to $1.9 billion. Moreover, 
it will have its pick of the bank’s branch 
offices and 2,800 employees. Chairman 
Harry E. Ekblom, 46, a Brooklyn-born 
lawyer and onetime senior vice presi- 
dent in charge of European operations 
for Chase Manhattan Bank, promptly 
made a helicopter visit to Franklin Na- 
tional’s Long Island branches. Later, he 
announced that EA would automatical- 
ly pick up all Franklin National’s con- 
sumer installment loans. 

The FDIC has given EA the option 
of choosing whatever it wants from 
Franklin National's $2.4 billion in com- 
mercial and international loans. The 
rest will be handed over to the FDIC it- 
self, which will trade them or hold them 
to maturity, probably collecting enough 
to pay off the Fed’s $1.75 billion loan. 

EA stands a fair chance of turning 
the old Franklin National into a suc- 
cess. If so, it may be one of the few win- 
ners in the deal. The 22,000 stockholders 
in Franklin National, many of whom 
are New York businessmen and other 
individuals, will probably lose their to- 
tal investment. And the FDIC and other 
federal agencies lost luster in the deba- 
cle. In fact, Comptroller Smith conced- 
ed last week that “maybe we were un- 
duly secure that a major bank that had 
prospered for many years couldn’t de- 
velop big problems.” 

Faced with the failure of more than 
50 federally insured banks in the past 
decade, the FDIC and other regulatory 
agencies need to keep a much clos- 
er watch not only on the roughly 
150 banks on the FDIC’s “problem” 
list but also on virtually every 

bank in the nation. That way ail- 
ing banks will stand a better 
chance of being helped long be- 
fore they reach a Franklin 
finale. 


EUROPEAN-AMERICAN’S EKBLOM 
FRANKLIN'S HEADQUARTERS 


No matter what your choice Your GM dealer can offer specialized in GM car radios 
Toe Waal @)\y Meteo aisatla a you a wide choice of sound for more than 38 years. Delco 
there's a choice of sensational pleasures in Delco stereo sound systems are built to the 
Delco sound systems you can systems*. On most car models __ standards of each GM car and 
order for it. sort mer te! order an AM-FM truck division. 

Delco sound systems are stereo radio with a 10 So when you're 
the factory-installed equipment station pushbutton Delco considering which 
available on Chevrolet, Buick, tuner or even an el a new car you want, 


©) (eSivteloyt ae mevntarvemrtare AM-FM stereo be sure to consider 
Cadillac passenger cars, as well radio with a stereo GM which Delco sound 
as on Chevrolet and GMC tape deck and system you want. 


trucks. Crossfire speakers. Let your dealer 
Delco Electronics, El know you want Delco. 
of Delco stereo systems, has Delco Electronics. The 
sound of General Motors. 


Delco stereo. 
Sound choice for GM car buyers. 


*Check your dealer for specific Delco radio availability by car model. Radios shown are (top to bottom): Chevrolet AM with stereo tape, Pontiac 
AM-FM stereo with stereo tape, Cadillac AM-FM signal seeking stereo, Buick AM-FM stereo with stereo tape, Oldsmobile AM-FM stereo. 
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How to Regulate the Regulators 


What an absurd idea—a guardian to need a guardian! 
—Plato’s Republic 


Gerald Ford, presiding over a republic somewhat less ide- 
al than Plato’s, disagrees. Last week, as part of his war on in- 
flation, he urged the creation of a “National Commission on 
Regulatory Reform” that could indeed act as guardian of the 
guardians—the deeply entrenched, highly independent fed- 
eral agencies that regulate everything from the air waves to 
pipelines. The commission’s task will be formidable: to iden- 
tify and eliminate the hodgepodge of antiquated rules that in 
Ford's words, “increase costs to the consumer without good 
reason in today’s economic climate.” 

Such a housecleaning is long overdue. Beginning with the 
establishment of the Interstate Commerce Commission (ICC) 
by Congress 87 years ago to bring the freewheeling railroad 
barons into line, the regulatory agencies have proliferated by 
the score into today’s alphabet soup. In 1920, Congress set up 
the Federal Power Commission (FPC) to watch over the bur- 
geoning hydroelectric industry; in 1934, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission (FCC) to monitor the new radio in- 
dustry; in 1938, the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) to police 
the airlanes; in 1946, the Atomic Energy Commission (AEC). 
Yet for all the genuine needs and good intentions of the time 
that brought them into being, the commissions have often be- 
come barnacled over the years. At times they seem more con- 
cerned with the interests of their industries than those of the 
public: rigging rates to protect even the most inefficient op- 
erators, discouraging new participants in a field and, worst of 
all, keeping consumer prices unnaturally high. 


s 

The excesses are acknowledged by many of the regula- 
tors themselves. In a speech in Detroit last week, Federal 
Trade Commission Chairman Lewis Engman, 38, a Nixon ap- 
pointee, sounded almost like an echo of Consumerist Ralph 
Nader, whose Center for the Study of Responsive Law has 
just published a massive 950-page citizens’ guidebook to the 
“bureaucratic labyrinths” of the federal regulatory system. 
Said Engman: “Most regulated industries have become fed- 
eral protectorates, living in a cozy world of cost-plus, safely 
protected from the ugly specters of competition, efficiency 
and innovation.” Estimating that such protection adds $16 bil- 
lion a year to the nation’s transportation bill alone, Engman 
added: “Our system of hidden regulatory subsidies makes wel- 
fare fraud look like petty larceny.” 


EARLY CARTOON OF RAILROAD BARONSCARVING UP THE U.S. 
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Engman’s charge does not, of course, apply across the 
board. Many federal agencies have performed with dis- 
tinction in the public interest despite small staffs, low sal- 
aries and ever-present political pressures. Yet others have 
all too often been what Economist John Kenneth Galbraith 
calls “an arm of the industry they are regulating—or se- 
nile.” To critics like Galbraith and Engman, the ICC in par- 
ticular meets both disability tests. Although it has some 
17,000 companies under its supervision—railroads, truckers, 
pipeline operators—it acts more like a mother hen than a 
watchdog. Trucks, for instance, are allowed to return home 
empty from deliveries (a rule, food retailers insist, that costs 
them $250 million in added freight each year. In turn, 
though railroads complain that the ICC favors truckers, they 
have been allowed to reduce or drop unprofitable passenger 
trains even when commuters need such service. 

The agencies often defend such practices on the grounds 
that it serves the national interest to protect key industries 
—for example, faltering flag carriers like Pan American 
World Airways. Even so, such protective policies can back- 
fire. They can encourage inefficiency; they can block badly 
needed new technologies. Communications satellites were 
long needed to relieve the overloaded U.S. long-distance 
telephone network, but largely because of FCC dawdling, 
the first domestic communications satellite was not launched 
until this year. By keeping natural-gas prices unreasonably 
low during the 1960s, the FPC discouraged exploration for 
new supplies and thereby helped create today’s severe natural- 
gas shortage. (Paradoxically, after years of excessive regu- 
lation, the FPC now wants to stop gas regulation entirely, 
which prompts former FPC member Lee White to pose an 
intriguing question: Is it proper for a regulatory agency to 
deregulate itself?) Finally, some agencies may simply be 
redundant. An independent arm of the Treasury, the Comp- 
troller of the Currency performs some of the same bank su- 
pervisory functions as the Federal Reserve and the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, and sometimes not as well: 
in a recent audit of New York’s Franklin National Bank, it 
failed completely to spot any signs of that institution’s im- 
pending collapse. 

7 

Reforming the regulatory agencies will not be easy. In- 
deed, the very nature of their multiple roles is often con- 
tradictory. As Lawyer Newton Minow, the FCC’s former gad- 
fly chairman, puts it: “I don’t think you can be a legislator on 
Monday, a policeman on Wednesday and a judge on Fri- 
day.” Beyond that, the agencies are richly staffed with polit- 
ical appointees who are often alumni of the very industries 
that they are supposed to regulate; they also are frequently vul- 
nerable to powerful industrialist lobbyists. 

Despite such obstacles, the national commission request- 
ed by President Ford should take some needed first steps. 
For example, it could ensure greater agency independence 
by insisting that commissioners and high-ranking employees 
come from industries other than those they will be required 
to regulate, and be forbidden for a period of time to join 
those industries after they leave Government service. More 
important, it could set new regulatory standards that require 
agencies to consider the consequences of every action they 
take: Does it promote or impede competition? Does it serve 
the interest of only one company or the nation at large? Final- 
ly, the commission should promote a new public awareness 
of the functions and objectives of the regulatory agencies in 
the hope that an aware citizenry will not allow a repetition of 
past agency indifference or abuse. The President is surely 
right in his perception that unregulated regulators are a lux- 
ury that the U.S. can no longer afford. 
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How a major 
auto maker discovered 
where customers cluster 
bumper to bumper. 


The automobile industry amasses 
more customer information than 
any other business in this country. 
But until now, even the auto com- 
panies have found it cumbersome 
to locate those precise geographic 
subsections of a common major 
market where sales run uncom- 
monly high. 

One major auto maker won- 
dered if he could locate them by 
examining the sales patterns of 7 
models under the lens of U.S. Cen- 
sus ZIP Code demographics. ZIP 
Marketing was used to measure the 
profitability of each of 430 ZIPs 
comprising the central city, suburbs 
and rural counties of a major ADI. 

ZIP Marketing reduced sales, 
household income figures and 
media weight to a single common 
denominator: the residential ZIP 
Code area. The results were highly 
revealing. For example: 

¢ 1973 car sales per 10,000 
families varied from 108 in the cen- 
tral city to 142 in rural counties to 


TIME 


199 in the suburbs. ¢ Two models, 
designed to appeal to the economy- 
minded, actually registered more 
than half their sales in the wealthiest 
third of the market. ¢ ZIP Marketing 
proved that a proposed downtown 
dealership ought to be located three 
miles west in a far more profitable 
neighborhood. ¢ Existing media 
schedules were delivering twice as 
much advertising weight per car 
sold in the lowest income neighbor- 
hoods as they were in the highest 
income neighborhoods. 

Obviously, this and other ZIP 
Marketing information has a tre- 
mendous bearing on sales planning, 
dealership location and advertising 
emphasis. And a ZIP Marketing 
analysis works equally well for 
other industries: among them, air 
travel, insurance, appliances, even 
packaged goods. 

Now, what can we do for you 
and your market? Ask your TIME 
representative for the facts on ZIP 


Zip Marketing is a Registered Service Mark of Time Inc 
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Spend a milder moment 
with Raleigh. 


And discover really satisfying tobacco taste. Iry ; 
Pocket this Hawkeye Instamatic Camera by Raleigh Extra Milds 


Kodak and you're ready for great pictures Mild tobacco flavor 
anytime. Color or black and white. Drop-in Lowered tar 
cartridge loading. Yours for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra on 

every pack of Raleigh. 
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MIDDLE EAST 


Seeking Peace Amid New Sounds of War 


Therg were several nagging omens 
as Secretary of State Henry Kissinger 
flew from Washington last week for a 
seven-day journey of mediation through 
the Middle East, his sixth such trek in 
the past two years. Kissinger reached 
Cairo on the first leg of his flight to sev- 
en capitals (the others: Damascus, 
Amman, Jerusalem, Riyadh, Algiers 
and finally Rabat) during the Moslem 
penitential month of Ramadan. The 
Secretary of State was unable to meet 
with fasting President Anwar Sadat un- 
til after sundown; Kissinger thus had to 
while away several hours sightseeing. As 
he flew out of Cairo, a Secret Service 
agent’s submachine gun—an_Israeli- 
made Uzi—fell from a luggage rack 
aboard Kissinger’s Air Force 707 and 
fired, wounding the agent slightly and 
setting off a momentary terrorist scare. 
In Israel, Kissinger’s plane was sched- 
uled to land at Tel Aviv’s Ben-Gurion 
Airport a half-hour before the Jewish 
Sabbath was over. Israeli protocol of- 
ficers advised the blue and white jet to 
circle somewhere until the holy day of- 
ficially ended at 7 p.m. 

They were omens of larger troubles 
ahead: it is an unmistakable fact that 
the mood on both sides in the Middle 


SADAT & KISSINGER IN CAIRO 





East imbroglio has shifted noticeably 
since Kissinger negotiated disengage- 
ment in the Sinai and on the Golan 
Heights earlier this year. The momen- 
tum for peaceful settlement has some- 
how ground to a halt. The belief—or 
hope—that “Dr. Henry” could work 
miracles has to a large extent vanished. 
Replacing it is a new and gnawing feel- 
ing that the region may be heading to 
war once more. 

No Gains. Virtually no diplomatic 
gains have been made since Kissinger’s 
springtime successes. The United Na- 
tions peacekeeping forces—6,700 in the 
Sinai and 1,200 on the Golan—are still 
in place. But their six-month tenure has 
to be renegotiated shortly, and the Syr- 
ians may make this an exasperating pro- 
cess. Syria, Egypt and Jordan demand 
the return of all territory captured by Is- 
rael in the °67 war. Israel in turn de- 
mands pacts of nonbelligerence. The 
Palestinian issue still is unresolved. In 
both Israel and Egypt, the mood ranges 
from gloomy to disillusioned. 

Oratory on either side has turned 
bluntly threatening. In an interview for 
French television, Sadat warned that 
“either Israel comes to reason in the Ge- 
neva talks or we shall be returning to 
war again.” Lieut. Gener- 
al Mohamed Abdel Gha- 
ny Gamassy, Sadat’s chief 
of staff, told TIME Corre- 
spondent Wilton Wynn 
in Cairo last week that 
Egypt’s armed forces are 
in better shape now than 
before the October war. 
“We are across the canal 
with our main forces lined 
up behind on the West 
Bank. Which is better, to 
be in close contact with 
the enemy or on the oth- 
er side of a water barri- 
er?” Warned Gamassy: 
“Another war will be 
much more costly than the 
last one in all respects. For 
instance, we are rebuild- 
ing the cities in the Suez 
Canal Zone. If the Israelis 
bomb those cities, we will 
retaliate.” 

Talk in Israel was 
equally defiant. Review- 
ing the Israeli position in 
advance of Kissinger’s vis- 
it, Premier Yitzhak Rabin 
told the Israeli Parliament 
that his government was 
carrying out “a combina- 
tion of two efforts, prep- 
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KISSINGER TRYING ON ARAB HEADDRESS 
So far the gifts were snagged. 


aration for the possibility of war and a 
drive toward peace.’ Preparations for 
war include a call-up of army reserve 
mechanics to get all mobile equipment 
in combat shape and a review of all men 
under the age of 54 who had previously 
been disqualified from service for med- 
ical reasons. 

The grimmest sign of all, however, 
reported TIME’s Jerusalem correspon- 
dent Marlin Levin, is open discussion, 
by both military and political leaders, 
about the possible necessity of a pre- 
emplive strike against Arab armies. The 
rationale for such an attack would be to 
cripple Arab forces for five to ten years. 

West Bank. War is not inevitable, 
of course, and some of the belligerent 
talk might have been timed to catch Kis- 
singer’s ear. Both sides were ready to 
hear the Secretary's proposals and make 
their own. Rabin last week told the 
Knesset that “the government has not 
defined the extent of territorial compro- 
mise in various sectors, but it has laid 
down that in return for peace we are pre- 
pared for territorial compromises.” Spe- 
cifically, as a starter, Rabin suggested 
the return of the West Bank city of Jer- 
icho to Jordan in return for a nonbel- 
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ligerency pact. He was promptly chal- 
lenged by religious Jews who marched 
5,000 strong into biblical Judea and Sa- 
maria for a sitdown strike. The Israeli 
army managed to hold back all but about 
300. One group of religious youths, led 
by Rabbi Moshe Levinger, made their 
way into a 500-ft. gorge beside an old 
Turkish aqueduct to squat there until 
the army or hunger forced them out. “It 
is our right as Jews to live here,” said 
Rabbi Levinger. “No secular govern- 
ment has the right to give away what 
the Torah has said is ours.” 

Sadat’s most fascinating proposal, 
during meetings with Kissinger that 
lasted from sundown until nearly mid- 
night at the presidential Nileside man- 
sion, was a fresh solution for the cloudy 
problem of who speaks for Palestine, 
Jordan’s King Hussein or the P.L.O. 
Under Sadat’s latest plan, Hussein 
would negotiate with Israel for the re- 
turn of the West Bank, but the King 
could not occupy it militarily until a ple- 
biscite was held among Palestinians to 
decide which government they pre- 
ferred. Sadat had discussed the idea with 
P.L.O. Leader Yasser Arafat, and will 
bring it up again at an Arab summit in 
Rabat next week. 

Second Round. Kissinger arrived 
with new proposals of his own. One sug- 
gestion was what he described as “se- 
quential negotiations” in which Israel 
and Egypt would take the lead in be- 
ginning the second round of peace talks 
this year. Jordan and Israel would com- 
mence talks after that, either simulta- 
neously or after the Egyptian talks con- 
cluded (estimated deadline: in about six 
months). Since both sides agree that the 
US. is still the essential mediator, and 
since the Arabs still resist face-to-face 
meetings with Israel, American nego- 
tiators also propose talks among sub- 
ministers—with Assistant Secretary of 
State Joseph J. Sisco representing the 
US.—until decisions are near enough 
for foreign ministers to return to the dis- 
cussion. Kissinger also prefers three- 
way negotiations in Washington. If they 
return to Geneva, he apparently fears, 
Soviet pressure there on behalf of the 
Palestinians might disrupt progress. 

Kissinger smiled broadly and voiced 
optimism as he left Cairo, but U.S. of- 
ficials hedged on what progress was 
being made. During his visit to Egypt 
last summer, President Nixon magnan- 
imously announced that the U.S. would 
provide nuclear reactors to both sides 
as a peace offering, along with a special 
grant of $250 million to Egypt to help 
its sagging economy. So far both gifts 
have been snagged: the reactors cannot 
be provided until a complicated ques- 
tion of inspection is resolved, while for- 
eign aid allotment has been stalled by a 
foot-dragging pro-Israel Senate. “If Kis- 
singer cannot deliver even on those pe- 
ripheral matters,” one Sadat aide told 
TIME’s Wynn last week, “can we ex- 
pect him to deliver on the really big 
issue, the peace settlement?” 
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PRIME MINISTER WILSON & HIS WIFE MARY OUTSIDE THEIR LONDON HOME 


BRITAIN 


A Tiny Victory for Harold Wilson 


“There is no one in British history 
more experienced in small majorities 
than myself.” So said Harold Wilson last 
week as he watched the results of Brit- 
ain’s second general election in less than 
eight months. Despite polls that showed 
the Labor Party winning by a margin of 
possible landslide proportions, Wilson 
came out of the election with a wafer- 
thin parliamentary majority—319 seats 
in the House of Commons, or two more 
than half of the total—and the smallest 
popular vote (39.3%) for any majority 
government in Britain’s history. 

The underwhelming Labor victory 
was nonetheless sufficient to give Brit- 
ain the stable government that it has 
lacked since last February, when no par- 
ty won a clear victory and Wilson 
formed a minority government that 
could have been brought down at any 
time by a combined vote of the Con- 
servatives and the smaller parties. This 
time the Tory representation in the 
House dropped from 296 seats to 276. 
The Liberals, whose striking gains in 
February (19.3% of the popular vote and 
14 seats, with one later addition) had 
threatened the traditional two-party po- 
litical system, not only failed to make 
an electoral breakthrough into major- 
party status but lost two of their seats 
at Westminster. 

The feisty Scottish Nationalists, 
meanwhile, picked up four more seats, 
for a total of eleven, and raised their 
share of the popular vote in Scotland to 
more than 30% (against 22% in Feb- 
ruary). The Scots have long been angry 
at the loss of their talented young to Lon- 


don and the concentration of the coun- 
try’s wealth in the south. Westminster 
will thus be under continuing pressure 
to give greater autonomy ‘to the region. 
Other regional parties also fared well. 
The Ulster loyalists retained ten of 
Northern Ireland’s twelve seats, includ- 
ing one taken by renegade Tory Enoch 
Powell, while the Plaid Cymru gained 
one seat in Wales, for a total of three. 

In light of the qualified mandate, 
Wilson’s Laborites were understandably 
restrained in their celebrations. “It is 
going to be a very, very hard slog for a 
couple of years,” the returned Prime 
Minister said, referring to an economy 
that is buffeted by ever gloomier news 
of combined inflation and recession al- 
most every day. “It is going to be a 
hell of a job.” 

Hellish Job. Much of the election 
pivoted on just how hellish that job will 
be. Tory Leader Edward Heath, who is 
now expected to step aside in favor of 
Party Chairman William Whitelaw, 
said it would be hellish indeed. During 
the final week of the campaign, he de- 
scribed the fall of the British economy 
in elegiac, black-bordered tones. “We 
shall be cutting our own throats if we 
think that collapse cannot happen here. 
It can.”” Heath argued that only a gov- 
ernment of national union could deal 
with the country’s problems and prom- 
ised that if the Tories won he would call 
in other parties and groups to help form 
it. To deal with the staggering econo- 
my, he pledged strict control of public 
spending, a more moderate growth of 
the money supply and possible wage- 
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HEATH DURING CAMPAIGN 
The start of a hard slog. 


price controls if inflation continued at 
its present 17% annual rate. 

Slimmer, more amiable and more 
relaxed than he used to be, Wilson coun- 
tered by admitting that things were se- 
rious, but not all that bad. Heath, he 
charged, was selling Britain short. “Brit- 
ain faces a grave economic crisis, but it 
is not heading for catastrophe.” Wilson 
compared himself and his government 
to a soothing family doctor beside 
the sickbed and sarcastically derided 
Heath’s call for a national coalition as 
a desperate ploy by a man who knew 
that he could not get in any other way. 
“We know exactly what a Conservative 
government would be like,” said Wil- 
son, “whether they succeed in various in- 
vitations to Mr. Rag, Mr. Tag and the 
Marquess of Bobtail or not.” 

Jeremy Thorpe’s Liberals were 
watched by both sides with nervous 
apprehension. Several major papers 
changed longstanding policies and 
urged a coalition of one or the other of 
the major parties with the Liberals. The 
Liberals never managed to make much 
headway, however, let alone “change 
the face of British politics,” as Thorpe 
had promised. “The country is going 
down the drain, and they are squabbling 
about the size of the plughole,” the Lib- 
eral leader complained, but he failed to 
offer an alternative that many voters 
considered a sure drain stopper. 

Wet Evening. Heath may well turn 
out to have been right about the unhap- 
py state of the British economy—dquite 
a few experts, at least, agree with him 
—but it was clearly more than most vot- 
ers wanted to hear. Beyond that, much 
of the electorate believed that Heath had 
brought on last winter’s confrontation 
with the coal miners and feared that an- 
other dark winter might be the pros- 
pect if he were returned to 10 Downing 
Street. Another factor was Heath’s per- 
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sonality, or lack of it. “Even his best or- 
atory is about as exciting as a wet eve- 
ning in Wigan,” wrote Editor William 
Davis in Punch last week. Most days 
during the campaign Heath looked like 
someone who had had trouble getting 
out of bed that morning. 

Labor’s narrow victory may, para- 
doxically, be better for both Wilson and 
the party than the big majority his sup- 
porters hoped for. At its last party con- 
ference, Labor had proposed to set up a 
National Enterprise Board that might 
take over key industries and to hold a 
country-wide vote on whether Britain 
should stay in the Common Market. 
Wilson and the majority of his Cabinet 
members are by nature more moderate 
than most of their followers in the 
Trades Union Congress. With his mod- 
est mandate, the Prime Minister now 
probably will be able to put off the more 
radical measures. Most likely he will set- 
tle for nationalization of ports, the trou- 
bled aircraft and shipbuilding industries 
and land for home building. His com- 
mitment to hold a vote on the Common 
Market will be more difficult to back 
away from, but Wilson may be able to 
finesse that as well. 

Four Times. Last week's election 
may well turn out to be the last face-off 
between Harold Wilson and Edward 
Heath. Four times since 1966, British 
voters have had a choice between those 
two talented but limited men. Not only 
is it virtually certain that Heath will re- 
tire, but it is widely assumed that Wil- 
son, having achieved his goal of becom- 
ing Britain’s winningest Prime Minister 
of the century, may also step down in a 
year or so. Until then, he will be trying 
hard to make his mark on history. “I 
would have liked a bigger majority,” he 
said last week, “but this Parliament is in- 
teresting and viable and can continue 
until the Labor government has done ev- 
erything it was elected to do.” 





ITALY 


° ° 
The Big Sting 

After 36 governments in 31 years, 
Italians are understandably skeptical 
about the urgency of Cabinet changes. 
But when a political crisis coincides with 
an economic crisis, reports TIME’s Rome 
Bureau Chief Jordan Bonfante, indif- 
ference disappears. Last week President 
Giovanni Leone undertook ritualistic 
consultations toward the formation of a 
government to succeed the fallen center- 
left coalition of Premier Mariano Rumor. 
Leone, as a starting point, requested Sen- 
ate President Giovanni Spagnolli to de- 
termine whether a new center-left co- 
alition could be organized under another 
Premier. At the same time, Fiat, the fly- 
wheel of Italy's long-running economic 
miracle, ordered a three-day week for 
71,000 auto workers—one-third of its 
entire staf/—because the giant auto firm 
had a backlog of 300,000 unsold cars. 
In Turin, Fiat's Northern Italian home, 
Bonfante found a spreading mood of 
disquiet. 


The wintry cold had already rolled 
down the slopes of the Piedmontese Alps 
to Turin, once the quasi-Parisian cap- 
ital of the house of Savoy and now the 
Detroit of Italy. Outside Gate 20 of Fiat’s 
Mirafiore plant, a toothless peddler 
hawked candy that he caustically called 
“special nougats for the economic cri- 
sis.” Emerging workers were in no mood 
for sick jokes, and they bought none of 
the candy. Instead, they turned to union 
men passing out notices of protest strikes 
called against Fiat’s shortened week. 

“I support the strikes,” said Maria 
Salati, 35, “short-term work is only a 
prelude to unemployment.” Giuseppe de 
Biase, 40, disagreed. “I don’t want to 
strike. That only benefits management. 
I’m afraid that if there’s no work, we're 
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going back to hunger.” Jobless men will 
receive unemployment benefits, but they 
will still lose $10 a week in wages. Said 
Gerardo Mansi, 34, father of five: “Los- 
ing $40 a month for somebody who's 
got to go through acrobatics to get 
through the month as it is is like losing 
an endowment.” 

As bad as the monetary loss from 
Fiat's grande stangata (big sting) was the 
realization that an economic crunch had 
at last hit Fiat, which survived earlier 
crises without shortening the work week. 
Prosperity is not so old in industrial It- 
aly that men have forgotten the chron- 
ic unemployment that once forced 
southerners to trek into northern Eu- 
rope for jobs. 

Fear, resentment and an inflation 
rate of 33.6% in Turin—the national av- 
erage is 21.2%—provoked rare civil 
demonstrations. When the city raised 
bus fares 30%, union leaders ordered 
“bus representatives” to take over fare 
collections on commuter buses at the old 
rates, thereby forcing the increase down 
toa lower, more acceptable rate. In Bor- 
go Vittorio, a working-class quarter, res- 
idents lined up at a tent pitched under 
a wall covered with anti-American slo- 
gans—NO TO ROCKEFELLER-CIA AUS- 
TERITY—to have electric bills reduced. 
In defiance of a 70% government- 
ordered increase in rates, Communist 
Party workers are collecting official bills 
from Turinese and replacing them with 
facsimiles on which the rates are halved. 
Citizens then take the fake bills to Tu- 
rin’s post office and pay the lesser rate. 
Backers of the move boast that more 
than 100,000 people are participating. 

Pathetic Standoff. The militant 
left has carried civil disobedience one 
step further. Housing is short because 
of higher construction costs and tight 
credit, so radicals have led homeless 
squatters into whatever shelter is avail- 
able. In one section of the city, 40 fam- 
ilies raced to occupy brand-new hous- 
ing already assigned to others. They held 
it against the frustrated protests of the 
rightful tenants, some of whom had been 
waiting years. It was a pathetic stand- 
off between different dispossessed. 

The squatters spent days demon- 
strating for housing. Last week, after a 
delegation was rebuffed at city hall, they 
milled about the building, brandishing 
boards and iron bars, until carabinieri in 
riot gear drove them off. In the 19th cen- 
tury square where they jostled, the hero- 
ic bronze statue of the “Green Count” of 
Savoy (a 14th century nobleman named 
Amadeo VI, whose sobriquet derives 
from his inevitable green jousting cos- 
tume) had been draped with a new red 
flag. Beneath the statue of the count, a 
blonde girl frugged incongruously on the 
pedestal as the fighting rolled on. 

Things are bound to get worse. The 
Fiat layoff will eventually affect 50,000 
employees of satellite industries. Turin 
householders, meanwhile, have already 
been notified that heating-oil prices 
will be doubled this year from $15 a 


month to $30 for a two-room apartment. 

Ominously, the kind of civil disobe- 
dience that has taken root in Turin is be- 
ginning to spread all across northern 
Italy. In Milan, protesters are refusing 
to pay increases in rents, bus fares and 
schoolbook charges. In nearby Monza 
last week, Pietro Russolillo, a 50-year- 
old schoolteacher, dramatically drove 
up to the police station to turn himself 
in for not paying the una tantum, or one- 
time surtax that the Rumor government 
imposed on 12 million cars. “I am ready 
to pay ten times the amount,” declared 
Russolillo with a flourish, “but first you 
must persuade me that the money will 
be put to proper use.” 

The police announced that they 
would move against Russolillo “imme- 
diately.” Because of the snail's pace of 
Italian justice, however, by the time 
Russolillo pays the $240 fine, inflation 
will have made it no worse than the $50 
una tantum he owes now. 





“Agreed. If we lose on the wheel, 
we buy the country.” 


MONACO 
Chancing Sheik to Sheik 


Oil-rich Arabs may be buying banks 
in New York and London, but an at- 
tempt to break the bank at Monte Carlo 
last week was somewhat less successful. 
When three Saudi Arabian princes, in- 
cluding Minister of the Interior Fahd 
ibn Abdul Aziz, dropped more than $6 
million on the roulette wheel at the 
Monte Carlo Casino, even jaded Mone- 
gasques were aghast, 

The Saudi sheiks arrived at the el- 
egant Hotel de Paris late last month with 
one thing in mind. “We have come to 
gamble,” they told the casino manage- 
ment. “But on certain conditions. We're 
going to tell you when to close.” The ca- 
sino, which normally shuts down around 
2 in the morning, remained open as long 
as the Scotch-sipping Saudis wished, 


sometimes until 9 the next morning. 
Said one exhausted croupier when it was 
all over: “Praise Allah, they didn’t stay 
for a thousand and one nights.” 

The Saudis’ gambling technique was 
to constantly up their stake. After dou- 
bling the normal ceiling on $400 chips, 
they then asked for permission to qua- 
druple it. That meant that with 36-to-1 
odds, a $1,600 chip on a winning num- 
ber was worth about $57,000. When the 
Saudis began grouping their bets on a 
single number—meaning they stood to 
win $57,000 several times over if the 
number came up—the casino was 
obliged to ask them to stop. 

No Smiles. Casino officials were 
petrified that they would have a lucky 
streak, win a fortune, and never come 
back. Huge crowds gathered around the 
roulette tables. “Girls on the make 
swarmed around them like bees,” said 
one spectator. “The princes invited two 
young women to dine with them. After 
dinner, the girls to their sur- 
prise were not invited to visit 
the princes’ suites, but each 
was given a $400 chip as a 
token of appreciation for her 
company.” 

The sheiks were equally 
generous with the croupiers. 
Once, when a casino employ- 
ee emptied an ashtray, the 
Saudi handed him a $400 
chip. Still, for all their lar- 
gesse, the Arabs did not seem 
to be enjoying it that much. 
Said a croupier: “They never 
cracked a smile.” 

With good reason obvi- 
ously. Although the princes 
at one point were $2 million 
ahead, they went on to prove 
that old axiom once formu- 
lated by Casino Founder 
Camille Blanc: “Money won 
by gamblers is just money 
loaned.” The sheiks kept on 
gambling and not only blew 
it all but racked up losses of 
more than $6 million. 

The Société des Bains de Mer, which 
owns both the casino and the Hotel de 
Paris, decided not to charge the sheiks 
for their rooms. “It was the least we 
could do,” said an official. But Prince 
Louis de Polignac, chairman of the 
board of the S.B.M., was less sanguine 
about all the publicity. “Gamblers are 
like Swiss bankers,” he said. “They love 
discretion. When a gambler gets un- 
wanted publicity, he goes somewhere 
else.” 

That, as it happens, is just what the 
Saudis did. After paying off their debts, 
they moved to their winter quarters at 
Geneva across the border from a gam- 
bling casino at Divonne-les-Bains in 
France. Monegasques were confident, 
however, that they would be back. One 
real estate agent reported that the Sau- 
dis had made inquiries about acquiring 
a pied a terre—“a large villa or a small 
skyscraper”—in the tiny principality. 


MICHAEL WITTE 
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AFRICA 


The White Man’s New Burden 


And the revel went whirlingly on, un- 
til at length there commenced the sound- 
ing of midnight upon the clock. And then 
the music ceased ... thus it happened, 
perhaps, that more of thought crept, with 
more of time, into the meditations of the 
thoughtful among those who revelled. 

—Edgar Allan Poe, The Masque of 

the Red Death 


For many whites in the Rhodesian 
capital of Salisbury, it was pleasure as 
usual last weekend—an afternoon at the 
race track followed, for some, by an ear- 
ly evening sail at Lake McIlwaine be- 
fore returning to the club for some light- 
hearted chat about the upcoming 
Jacaranda Festival. To help keep the 
mood buoyant, the streets were decked 
with Christmas lights. But there was 
something eerily unsettling about the 
gaiety. Like Poe’s doomed revelers, the 
white Rhodesians, who make up only 
4% of the country’s population of 6 mil- 
lion, seemed bent on insulating them- 
selves from a harsh reality that now 
threatens their privileged way of life. 

Hemmed In. When the black lib- 
eration group, Frelimo, took over con- 
trol of Mozambique last month, Rho- 
desia found itself with 700 additional 
miles of potentially hostile border. Al- 
ready hemmed in by black-ruled Zam- 
bia to the north and Botswana to the 
west (see map), Rhodesia now has only 
about 150 miles of border that abut a 
white state—South Africa. As one Rho- 
desian army general observed, “Rhode- 
sia is no longer a buffer zone for the 
white South. Just look at the map. To- 
day we are more like a sore thumb.” 

The dismantling of Portugal's 500- 
year-old African empire has left Rho- 
desia perilously vulnerable both militar- 
ily and economically. Arms and money 
that once fueled the successful liberation 
movements in Guinea-Bissau, Angola 
and Mozambique may now be used to 
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supply Rhodesia’s major guerrilla group, 
the Zimbabwe African National Union 
(ZANU). Mozambique’s interim Premier, 
Joaquin Chissano, has taken a moderate 
stance toward Rhodesia, but Frelimo 
Chief Samora Machel, who will become 
President next June when Mozambique 
achieves full independence, has vowed 
to support a black liberation struggle 
against Prime Minister Ian Smith’s 
white supremacist regime. Frelimo in- 
surgency experts, many of whom were 
trained by the Viet Cong, are already in- 
structing ZANU guerrillas in the use of 
new, sophisticated weapons, including 
Russian-made, heat-seeking SA-7 mis- 
siles that could decimate Rhodesia’s 
small (45 craft) air force. 

Guarded Villages. Zambia also of- 
fers shelter and armed support for guer- 
rillas operating along Rhodesia’s north- 
ern border. To discourage collaboration 
with ZANU, the Rhodesian army in the 
past two months has moved more than 
60,000 tribesmen from the northeastern 
lands of Chiweshe and Madziwa into 
guarded villages reminiscent of South 
Viet Nam’s “strategic hamlets.” 

Fully 80% of Rhodesia’s exports 
pass through the Mozambique ports of 
Beira and Lourengo Marques. Closure 
of these vital outlets would mean swift 
economic strangulation for Rhodesia. A 
much longer rail route exists through 
Botswana to South Africa’s ports. Last 
month, however, Botswana’s President 
Sir Seretse Khama announced that he 
intended to take over the rail line, and 
he might well close it to Rhodesian traf- 
fic. Thanks to a crash construction pro- 
gram, a direct rail link to South Africa 
was recently opened, but this new single- 
track line cannot possibly handle all the 
nation’s exports. Moreover, it feeds into 
South Africa’s already overcrowded rail 
system and ports. 

In dealing with the threat of inten- 
sified military and economic harass- 
ment, Rhodesia can expect lit- 
tle help from South Africa, 
which is aware of the pragmatic 
necessity of reckoning with the 
new black states. Prime Minister 
John Vorster has repeatedly im- 
plied that he would prefer a sta- 
ble black government in Rho- 
desia to an unstable white one. 
He refused to support last 
month’s abortive revolt by right- 
wing white settlers against Mo- 
zambique’s black government 
and quietly restrained merce- 
naries from going there. Vorster 
pointedly offered only tempo- 
rary refuge to fleeing Mozam- 
bique whites, most of whom will 
not be allowed to resettle in 
South Africa. 

The Mozambique govern- 
ment, for its part, has so far 
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made no hostile moves toward South Af- 
rica. Mutual economic self-interest 
probably insures a peaceful if strained 
coexistence between the two countries. 
Unless Mozambique is willing to accept 
a marked decline in living standards, it 
needs the $300 million that South Africa 
annually pours into its economy through 
export transits, tourism and remittances 
from the 100,000 Mozambique workers 
who make up roughly 25% of South Af- 
rica’s mining force. South Africa has also 
signed a ten-year contract to buy power 
from Mozambique’s $400 million Cabo- 
ra Bassa Dam, which begins operations 
later this month. 

Partial Call-Up. South Africa none- 
theless is prepared for the worst when 
Maoist Leader Machel comes to power 
in June. A partial call-up of reserves has 
already bolstered army strength along 
the 360-mile border with Mozambique. 
Defense spending has been increased 
38% above last year’s $716 million. Cir- 
cumventing a British arms embargo, 
South Africa bought 41 British-made 
Centurions and Tigercat antiaircraft 
missiles from Jordan. For the first time, 
the armed forces are organizing battal- 
ions of black, colored and Asian soldiers, 
and women are being encouraged to en- 
list for rear-echelon duty. 

South Africa’s heads-up policy to- 
ward the changing realities of the con- 
tinent stands in marked contrast to Rho- 
desia’s ostrich-like pose. TIME Nairobi 
Bureau Chief Lee Griggs observed last 
week; “There is little concern about the 
ominous signs. As the odds mount 
against them, Rhodesians are eagerly 
participating in a contest to compose lyr- 
ics for their newly adopted national an- 
them. The tune, replacing God Save the 
Queen, is the Ode to Joy from Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony.” 
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YUGOSLAVIA 
Point and Counterpoint 


Dissident Yugoslav Writer Mihajlo 
Mihajlov, who is well known for his anti- 
Soviet views, was arrested last week for 
the fourth time in ten years. Ever since 
the 1965 publication of his scathingly 
critical travelogue, Moscow Summer, he 
has become used to playing a Kafka- 
esque role in his country’s foreign pol- 
icy. Whenever President Tito feels the 
need to placate the Kremlin publicly, 
he usually orders the arrest of Russia's 
least favorite Yugoslav. 

Mihajlov’s arrest was the most re- 
cent episode in a bizarre series of events 
that began last June when a car crashed 
in a small town 150 miles south of Bel- 
grade. Local police, arriving on the 
scene to fill out a routine accident re- 
port, inadvertently uncovered what has 
been hailed as the largest, most efficient- 
ly organized conspiracy against Tito 


since his 1948 rift with the Soviet Union. 
Carrying a carload of pro-Moscow pro- 
paganda, the driver was apparently on 
his way to a clandestine meeting of an 
underground group that had been plot- 
ting to overthrow Tito and realign Yu- 
goslavia more closely with the Soviet 
Union. Within weeks, 32 conspirators 
—most of them former secret-police 
agents and hard-line Communist war 
veterans—were arrested and convicted. 

Bourgeois Press. The movement 
would probably have been dismissed as 
just another anti-Tito cadre had there 
not been evidence of complicity by the 
Soviet Union and two other Warsaw 
Pact countries—Hungary and Czecho- 
slovakia. According to Yugoslay Com- 
munist sources, the reams of anti-Tito 
propaganda had reportedly been printed 
in Hungary and smuggled into Yugo- 
slavia. Official notes of protest were sent 
to the three governments, and all three 
issued predictable denials of any in- 
volvement in the affair. 





THE WORLD 


When Western newsmen first 
picked up on the story, Soviet newspa- 
pers angrily dismissed the reports as 
“threadbare inventions” of the “bour- 
geois press.” A Tass commentary also 
contained a thinly veiled reprimand to 
Tito for lending credence to the rumors 
that the Soviet Union had been inter- 
fering in Yugoslavia’s domestic affairs. 
In a characteristic display of the point- 
and-counterpoint diplomacy that keeps 
Yugoslavia straddled between East and 
West, Tito began backtracking. 

Party officials explained that the 
notes had been sent to Prague, Bu- 
dapest and Moscow not to protest but 
to inform the governments of the con- 
spiracy trials. The Soviet deputy chief 
of mission in Belgrade, Dimitri Sevian, 
whom Tito had sent packing when he 
was still too piqued to be prudent, sud- 
denly reappeared at his post. Finally, 
in what has become almost a ritual of 
pacification, the order went out to ar- 
rest Mihajlov. 


Kissinger: “I Do Not Accept the Decline of the West” 


In recent weeks, Henry Kissinger has sometimes talked 
rather more like a Harvard historian than a pragmatic dip- 
lomat-negotiator. To aides, newsmen and foreign officials, 
Kissinger allowed that he feared the possibility of political in- 
stability in parts of Europe and that some nations, as a result 
of the economic crisis, might in desperation embrace author- 
itarian forms of government. 

But does Kissinger really have a Spenglerian view of West- 
ern civilization and its future? Last week, in a conversation 
with TIME Diplomatic Editor Jerrold L. Schecter, Kissinger 
seemed to be more hopeful than previous reports had sug- 
gested. Sitting in an alcove of Cairo’s marble-and-alabaster 
Tahra Palace during his two-day visit with Egyptian Pres- 
ident Anwar Sadat, the Secretary of State conceded that for a 
historian, the signs might point in the direction of a decline 
of the West’s political systems. But as a statesman, Kissinger 
emphasized: “I do not accept the decline of the West as a his- 
torical inevitability. I’m trying to be realistic and face what is 
ahead. You don’t abolish these trends by not facing them.” 

Kissinger attributes the present crisis of leadership in the 
Western world—and the Soviet Union as well—to problems 
resulting from the process of industrialization. This had led 
to “bureaucratic immobilization” and “bureaucratic populist 
paralysis.” England, Greece, Spain, Portugal and Italy all suf- 
fer from it, although the U.S. does not. The new leaders in 
France and West Germany, he believes, appear to have eased 
that problem there. 

The statesman today faces a dilemma, Kissinger told 
Schecter; he needs wide vision and yet is overwhelmed by 
events, A statesman “has no opportunity to think in longer 
terms. There is now a need for farsightedness of governments 
to an unusual degree. There is a need for leadership to have 
confidence.” But in the U.S., he believes, there is a sufficient re- 
serve of leadership. “America’s ability to go through Wa- 
tergate with its confidence intact” demonstrates its resilien- 
cy. “It is doubtful that any European country could go through 
the same upheaval without civil war,” he adds. “The U.S. is 
still healthier than any other country.” America’s problem is 
that it tends to direct its attention to dealing with and solving 
immediate problems while “the necessity is for discipline and 
foresight to carry out necessary measures that cannot in ad- 
vance be proven to be necessary.” 

Kissinger, reports Schecter, sees the current energy crisis 
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as a problem that demands the industrial nations enter “a 
new era of creativity and cooperation that will help the de- 
veloping nations as well.” If nothing is done and oil prices re- 
main high, Kissinger fears, all debts will become worthless 
paper and trigger a widespread industrial collapse that would 
have a greater impact on the developing world than on in- 
dustrial nations. 

Nonetheless, Kissinger remains hopeful, believing that the 
industrial nations have already begun meeting the challenges 
of the energy crisis and have moved toward greater cooper- 
ation. “If we are strong and confident and work together, we 
can deal with what is ahead and rally people to do what has 
to be done.” This process, he warns, will be gradual. “It is 
not a failure if world oil prices do not come down the day 
after I make a speech. The goal was to rally the countries con- 
cerned to face the magnitude of the problem.” 

The Secretary of State struck the same note last week in 
a long interview with James Reston of the New York Times: 
“If you act creatively, you should be able to use crises to 
move the world toward the structural solutions that are nec- 
essary,” said Kissinger, holding out the hope that toward the 
end of the century, Western Europe, Japan and the U.S. will 
have found a way of turning the current economic crisis “into 
something positive by understanding the responsibilities they 
share for each other’s progress” and by a “degree of financial 
solidarity, a degree of equalizing burdens and a degree of abil- 
ity to set common goals.” 

. 

The present, continued Kissinger, has more strain but 
also more opportunities than the past “because we really have 
no choice but to address our problems. Who would have 
thought of an international food policy, or a World Food Con- 
ference, ten years ago? Today it is only a question of time 
until we develop it. The real question is will we develop it 
soon enough? I think we can.” 

Most foreign programs have been sold to the American 
public “with the argument that they would mean an end to ex- 
ertion. Now we have to convince Americans that there will 
never be an end to exertion.” At the same time, the U.S. has 
had to learn its limits: “growing upis largely a process of learn- 
ing that one is not immortal, that one cannot achieve ev- 
erything, and then to draw from that realization the strength 
to set great goals.” 
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Mrs. McCarthy Has No Regrets 


To the Editors: 

I think that most political wives ap- 
preciate the sympathetic intent of 
TIME’s story [Oct. 7]. However, I would 
like to point out that my own experi- 
ence and position are misrepresented. 

First, it would have violated my con- 
cept of commitment and family—mine 
both by religion and conviction—to 
leave my husband as you stated. Second, 
I hold a much more positive view of the 
political life, which is hard but has many 
rewards. As I wrote in Private Faces/ 
Public Places: “Gene left our home in 
August of 1969 ... I do not regret that 
for 30 years, in the words of Simone de 
Beauvoir, ‘I spontaneously preferred an- 
other existence to my 
own.’ I think I am a 
much richer person for 
having shared that exis- 
tence .. . Despite the fact 
that the (1968 peace) 
campaign brought 
disaster to our fami- 
ly, I cannot wish that 
the campaign did not 
happen...” 

Most political wives 
of my acquaintance are 
women of adaptability 
and resilience. They see 
their husbands’ choice of 
life as an opportunity for 
growth. They also see 
politics as a way to be useful to society. 
What most wives want, I think, is to 
have journalists, political supporters 
—and their husbands—recognize them 
as persons with varied talents. Some 
write, some speak, some excel in per- 
sonal relations. Others have areas of 
competence quite their own, such as art, 
medicine or business, which add dimen- 
sions to their husbands’ career—and all 
keep homes! 

Abigail McCarthy 
Washington, D.C. 


Eugene McCarthy, while a Senator 
from Minnesota, ran for the Democratic 
presidential nomination in 1968. 

= 

Your article on political wives made 
me weep. I left Washington in ‘65 
—physically and mentally torn. No one 
seemed to accept or understand the di- 
vorce. I’m still struggling to stabilize. 

Patricia Udall 
Tucson, Ariz. 


The writer was married to Congress- 
man Morris Udall. 

. 

We put the politician who runs for 
the presidency in a near-impossible sit- 
uation. We demand that he campaign 
exhaustingly around the country night 
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and day, surrounded by advisers and de- 
signing women, and we then berate him 
when he does not turn out to be the 
world’s most devoted family man. 

We can appreciate the problems of 
the political wife, but we need also to 
be supportive of those politicians who 
get out there and take the abuse, the 
hate mail, the tomatoes, the threats and 
the bullets, and live somehow with all 
of the demands on their time and en- 
ergy in order to get the issues discussed 
and the support developed to get leg- 
islation passed. We must stop demand- 
ing perfection or we will have no one 
who qualifies as a leader. 

Joan G. Wolfe 
Vienna, Va. 
. 

Most men elevated 
toa position of power ex- 
perience a change in out- 
look and attitude. With 
a promotion often come 
an increase in travel, 
dinner meetings and, 
perhaps, company mem- 
berships in sport or ath- 
letic clubs—all reducing 
the amount of time spent 
at home. None of these 
“obligations” include the 
wives. Unlike political 
wives, wives of corporate 
executives are not ex- 
pected to know any issues or to express 
a desire to find out. 

Even if she is fortunate enough to 
have an open dialogue with her spouse, 
the wife is made to feel it her duty to 
find an outside outlet of her own, not so 
much for her own development but as a 
means of ending her “interfering” with 
her husband's continued success. 

Nancy Grove 
Lombard, Ill. 





The Economy: Five Ideas 
President Ford’s economic package 
is a disappointment to anyone hoping for 
a sound game plan for attacking infla- 
tion and rising unemployment. Unem- 
ployment can be reduced only if aggre- 
gate demand is allowed to re-expand, 
and the Administration’s proposals are 
carefully balanced between small pluses 
and minuses to avoid any net expansion. 
Inflation can be unwound only if we 
break the wage-price spiral in which 
past inflation gives rise to expectations 
of more inflation to come. That causes 
firms and unions to take defensive ac- 
tions which only prolong inflation. 
Nothing in the package deals with the 
problem of inflationary expectations. 
Our present troubles result in part 
from past mismanagement of the econ- 


omy, and the new program prolongs the 
same policies. Until the economy starts 
to expand again, business will hold back 
on investment; hence we will continue 
to have inflationary capacity shortages 
in key industries. Tax gimmicks to en- 
courage investment in the absence of de- 
mand expansion will encourage further 
imbalance between the labor supply and 
the economy’s productive capacity by 
spurring labor-saving rather than capac- 
ity-expanding investment. 

The present economic situation is 
unprecedented in the postwar period in 
seriousness and complexity. It requires 
bold and simultaneous steps: 1) mone- 
tary policy aimed at gradual expansion 
of the economy rather than managed re- 
cession; 2) credit allocations or other 
aids to specific bottleneck industries; 3) 
price controls and indexing of wages; 4) 
alertness to oligopolies which pursue a 
low-volume, high-markup strategy, with 
the Federal Government standing ready 
to undertake direct investment to ex- 
pand capacity in bottleneck industries; 
5) other action to increase competition 
and productivity. 

Wilfred Lewis Jr. 

Chief Economist and 

Director of Research 

National Planning Association 
Washington, D.C. 





Wrong Man, 


Wrong Context 

The article entitled “Boston: Led by 
Children” [Oct. 7] contained a quote er- 
roneously attributed to me. The state- 
ment, ostensibly made to “a group of 
mothers and students,” read: “If you are 
fearful of putting your children’s lives 
in danger by putting them on a bus, be 
my guest down at the beach,” 

First, I emphatically deny ever mak- 
ing such a statement. Second, if it was 
based upon hearsay, TIME should have 
checked the story with me. Third, I re- 
sent the tone of the portion of the article 
that implies that I encouraged pupil ab- 
senteeism. Such action would make me 
liable to court sanction and would be 
contrary to my professional principles. 

An objective appraisal of my state- 
ments and activities related to the im- 
plementation of the federal court order 
[on school desegregation] would indicate 
that every effort has been made by me 
to obey the letter and spirit of the law, 
to provide for the safety and welfare of 
Boston’s students and teachers, and to 
promote a climate in the city conducive 
to sound education. 

William J. Leary 
Superintendent, Boston Public Schools 
Boston 


TIME regrets its error. The remark at- 
tributed to Superintendent Leary was in 
fact made by another official in another 
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Free help in getting 
the most car 
for your money. 
Now when you need if most. 


We listen. 

And we know that these days many people are 
concerned about what’s happening to the buying 
power of their dollar. Inflation. Rising costs. 

If you're in the market for a new car, these con- 
cerns may be complicated by the number of new cars, 
new models, accessories and equipment to choose 
from in 1975. 

So to help you buy the right car in 1975, we offer 
comprehensive information designed to show you 
step-by-step how to make every car dollar count. 

It’s called “Car Buying Made Easier.” And we'd 
like to send it to you .. . free. 

Step One discusses the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of different sizes of cars. So it can help you 
choose the size car that best matches your family 
requirements and driving needs. 

Step Two is all-about options. It discusses the dif- 
ferent options available in 1975, and what they can 








..has a better idea 
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do for you. And it will help you choose the ones that 
meet your wants, and your needs. 

Step Three includes the prices for all 1975 Ford 
Motor Company cars and options. 

Step Four contains valuable information to help 
you get the most out of your new car in terms of 
value and economy. 

Step Five is a handy, personal checklist that you can 
use to itemize all the things you want in a car before 
you visit the dealership. 

And when you mark the appropriate box in the 
coupon, we'll send full-color information about the 
Ford Motor Company cars that most interest you. 

The 1975 edition of “Car Buying Made Easier.” It’s 
free help in getting the most car for your money. For 
your copy just fill out and return the coupon to: 

Ford Motor Company Listens, P.O. Box 1975, 
The American Road, Dearborn, 
Michigan 48121. 









For your free copy just fill out and send in this coupon. 
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Ideally, the four tires on acar should 
be planted firmly on the road 100% of 
the time. 

But when it rains that's not always 
how it is 

Because water can build up under 
a tire faster than a tire can squeeze it 
out, and actually raise your car off the 
ground, and leave you riding ona film 
of water instead of the road 


It's what tire engineers call hydro- 


planing. And it’s pretty serious busi 
ness. Even at legal highway speeds 

For example, say you have to pull 
out and pass a truck, or scurry around 
a sharp curve. If your wheels are not 
solidly on the road, you can slip out 
and lose control 


That's why Goodyear makes Bigfoot, 


the Polysteel Radial 

Bigfoot was designed with one 
thought in mind: to help resist the 
dangers of driving on wet roads 

And here's how it does it 

First, there’s the most important dif 
ference between Bigfoot and other 
radials: Eight specially designed wide 
grooves. They help keep water from 
building up under the tire by channel 
ing it away. (See below.) 














| 8 WIDE GROOVES TO HELP CHANNEL THE 
| WATER FROM UNDER THE TREAD 


Then there's Goodyear’s remark 
able radial construction. It helps 
make sure those § S Stay open 

There are also seven wide ribs and 
a high traction rubber compound that 
give Bigfoot still another advantage 





excellent gripping power. On any road, 


wet or dry 

Italso boasts special rubber wedges 
Strategically placed in the shoulders 
under the belts (see diagram) to keep 
the belts flat and force the tire to plant 
the full tread on the road—not just the 
middle— but from side to side. So you 
have the benefit of full tread contact 
when you're driving 

There are sidewall stabilizers and 


THE POLYSTEEL RADIAL FROM GOODYEAR: 


two decoupling grooves—one on each 
side —to help you corner on wet roads 





STRATEGICALLY PLACED RUBBER WEDGES | 
PLANT THE FULL TREAD ON THE ROAD 


| 
| 
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And there are two steel belts that 
make it extremely stable and help 
protect the tread area from sharp ob- 
jects. As well as give you long mileage 

(!ncidentally, Bigfoot will be stand- 
ard equipment, or optional, on many 
1975 cars.) 

So if you need tires, now you can 
have more than superb handling and 
performance going for you on sunny 
days. Now you can have it going for 
you on rainy days. 

Bigfoot. See it at a nearby Goodyear 
dealer or store. Soon. 


GOODSYEAR 


context. It was aimed at encouraging 
those who were staying out of class to keep 
away from a particular school in order 
to prevent trouble 





The Game in Green Bay 
In the ongoing battle between the 
people of Green Bay and Coach Dan De- 
vine [Oct. 7], I suggest that the casus 
belli can be found in the murky depths 
of the town’s collective subconscious, 
Vince Lombardi, supercoach, Super- 
man, the Zeus in the NFL coaches’ pan- 
theon, had the audacity to do two things, 
quit Green Bay and die. When Super- 
man walks out on you, especially after 
you've helped make him super, you're 
angry. And when gods die, you grieve 
It’s a risky business to get mad at Su- 
perman and it’s sacrilegious to grieve for 
a god. So let's turn our anger and our 
grief into a hammer and beat this new 
guy's brains out 
James Price 
Los Angeles 
If football is a game in Green Bay, 
I would hate to see these people at work! 
What would Vince Lombardi say about 
his Packer fans now? 
Charlotte Kelly 
Grafton, Va 





The Value of Sexology 

The pseudo review of More Joy (Oct. 
7] is in reality an attack not only on Dr 
Comfort as a respected medical man and 
on his books but on the whole field of 
sexology. 

Sexology is a recognized and re- 
spected term in Europe and elsewhere 
and is coming to be so here in the U.S 
Almost all American medical schools 
now teach the subject to medical stu- 
dents, residents and often to graduate 
physicians. Dr. Comfort’s books have 
been recognized as having significant 
value in marital and sex therapy 

Mary S. Calderone, M.D 
Executive Director 
Sex Information and Education Council 
of the U.S 
New York City 
om 

In a society permeated with sexual 
fantasy and pleasure, it is of no great 
wonder that another “expert” would 
come out with another professional book 
on how people can become more “fully 
human” sexually. To find the dignity of 
the human being exploited in such a 
manner affords me little joy and great 
discomfort. We would probably do best 
not to take the words in the book to 
heart 

“O heart! O heart! You'd know 
the folly of being comforted” (The Folly 
of Being Comforted; Y eats, 1904) 

Peter Bednar 
Cleveland 
. 

Is Alex Comfort his real name, or 

is it a cleverly chosen pseudonym? Af- 
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ter all, “comfort” has been one of the 
many British slang terms for sex for hun- 
dreds of years. More than 350 years ago, 
Thomas Campion wrote 


Her when we court and kisse, 
She cries, Forsooth, let go: 
But when we come where comfort is 
She never will say, No 
John Burnham 
Denver 


Comfort is the author's genuine, as 
well as apt, surname 





Dead Artists’ Rights 

I appreciated Robert Hughes’ arti- 
cle that called our attention to Clement 
Greenberg’s posthumous modifications 
of Sculptor David Smith’s work [Sept 
30], but cannot understand how Mr 
Hughes could be so mild about the whole 
thing. Will it be considered only an “ar- 
rogant intrusion that borders on van- 
dalism” if somebody comes along and 
repaints the Mona Lisa? 

As a screenwriter, I have twice re- 
moved my name from the credits of mo- 
tion pictures which ended up far differ- 
ent from what I had written 

What kind of an option does a dead 
artist have? 

Jeffrey Bloom 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 
7 

Since Clement Greenberg considers 
his mutilation of David Smith’s work an 
improvement, presumably Mr. Green- 
berg is willing to purchase the sculpture 
from the estate at more than their val- 
uation prior to desecration 

Ralph Kratz 
Seattle 
o 

It is difficult to believe that anyone 
who knew David Smith did not know 
how passionate his feelings were about 
his painted sculpture. I was married to 
David from 1927 to 1952. I saw him of- 
ten up to the time of his death, and dur- 
ing all of that time he spoke frequently 
of his painted work, and his studies of 
paint techniques that would ensure max- 
imum permanence. He also said that he 
did not intend that his sculpture be 
placed in unprotected areas for extend- 
ed periods, although he put pieces in the 
fields as he made them 

His interest in painting his sculp- 
ture began in the Virgin Islands when 
he made his very first three-dimension- 
al work in 1932. It was the head of a 
Negro, which David had carved from a 
chunk of white coral and then painted 
a dark purplish brown. I think he would 
be furious if he knew that alterations 
had been made that distorted his orig- 
inal concept 

Dorothy Dehner 
New York City 
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Sheaffer erdures. 


There are occasions when 
only the extraordinary will 
do. That is the time to give 

1 Silver Imperial or 
Imperial Sovereign 

Enduring gifts crafted in 
precious metals by Sheaffer 

$20.00 to $90.00 
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“I’m not the kind of man who has 
been acceptable,” says Lindsay Kemp, 
and so far, no one has really given him 
an argument. Kemp, 34, is the Scottish 
creator, director and star of an unusual 
Broadway entertainment called Flowers, 
in which bizarre, dream-tinged themes 
involving homosexuality, masturbation, 
drag parties and transvestism are set 
forth in mime and in music. On open- 
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LINDSAY KEMP SMILES AFTER OPENING 


PRINCE CHARLES DANCES ON FiJI 
82 





ing night Mick Jagger sent Kemp a bas- 
ket of lilies, and the critics sent Kemp a 
bouquet of reviews in which outrage 
mingled with fascination. “I don’t want 
to shock people,” retorts Kemp. “I want 
to astonish them.” He has been deeply 
influenced by French Playwright Jean 
Genet and Mime Marcel Marceau. “To 
me,” says Kemp airily, “mime is not 
about climbing up the stairs but about 
what you find when you get to the top.” 
a 


In time-honored Japanese tradition, 
autumn is the season for colorful ath- 
letic contests. Even Princess Nori, 5, the 





only daughter of Japanese 
Crown Prince Akihito and 
Crown Princess Michiko, 
took part in the meet held 
at the kindergarten of the 
Peer’s School where she is 
a second-year student. Her 
mother and brother, Prince 
Aya, 8, rooted warmly from 
the sidelines, and Nori ran 
as fast as her little royal legs 
would go. But princesses too 
sometimes lose a race, and 
Nori, who was too busy 
laughing to mind, finished 
third in her group of eight. 
o 

The sizzling 91° heat 
barely wrinkled the Prince 
of Wales’ crisp Royal Navy 
whites as he arrived in Fiji 
to celebrate the islands’ 
100th anniversary of be- 
coming a British colony and 
the fourth birthday of its in- 
dependence. Robed officials 
crouched in ritualistic ges- 


tures of respect, schoolchildren lined the 
roads and waved, and a considerate, per- 
haps mischievous chieftain gave Prince 
Charles a bow! of kava, a very potent lo- 
cal brew. Later, at a reception held in 
Suva, Fiji’s capital, a less formally at- 
tired Charles witnessed at close range 
still more of the island’s fundamental 
splendors, dancing in the balmy night 
with Helen Frankhen, a student at the 
University of the South Pacific, who had 
taken advantage of a South Seas tradi- 
tion to invite the Prince to dance. 
a 
She was smiling when Ted an- 
s» nounced his intention not to 
run for President, but Joan 
Kennedy's personal misfor- 
tunes continue. Driving in 
McLean, Va., in the early af- 
ternoon last week, she failed 
to react in time toa traffic sig- 
nal and plowed her white, 
1971 Pontiac convertible into 
the rear of a green Capri, 
which in turn collided with 
still another car. No one was 
injured, although the damage 
to the three cars was estimat- 
ed to be close to $1,400. Joan 
was exceedingly apologetic, 
unhappy but not tearful. 
Then the police arrived at the 
scene. Everyone else filled 
out forms and drove off, but 
Joan was escorted in the pa- 
trol car to a nearby police sta- 
tion, where she submitted to 
a breath analysis. Then Mrs. 
Kennedy was charged with 
drunken driving. Released on 
her own recognizance shortly 
thereafler, she returned to 
her family home in McLean, 
where her husband joined her. 
. 

Reading defenses and throwing 
passes may be Joe Namath’s specialties, 
but even he admits to their limited ap- 
plicability in dealing with life’s more 
basic formations. Broadway Joe gets jit- 
tery nerves just like everyone else. That 
is why, after a close game or a punish- 
ing workout, it is not the hot shower or 
whirlpool bath that Joe likes to ease into 
but a nice, deep meditative trance. He 
murmurs a secret word over and over 
again until the repetition, just like a mas- 
sive tackle, blocks out his consciousness 
and leaves his mind refreshingly blank. 
“IT am into TM,” Joe said, which is the 
way adepts describe transcendental 
meditation. “It is good for the mind and 
body, for everybody. I would suggest that 
you look into it,” he evangelized to re- 
porters in the locker room the other day. 
“If you do, you will get into it too.” 

. 


Fillies tend to be fractious, and Al- 
lez France, 4, has a habit or two that un- 
nerves her owner, Art Dealer Daniel 
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Wildenstein. One of them is 
the heart-stopping way she 
runs a race, loafing along un- 
til the head of the stretch, then 
roaring past the field in a pow- 
erful thrust. Last week Amer- 
ican-bred Allez France beat 
the best thoroughbreds Europe 
had to offer in the 1%-mile 
Prix de l’Arc de Triomphe, 
winning $296,500 and becom- 
ing the only other filly besides 
Dahlia ever to earn $1 mil- 
lion. Back at the stable, keep- 
ing the champ happy takes 
considerably more than oats. 
Allez France demands the ca- 
maraderie of Merry Lord, a 
horse who leads the morning 
workouts, dotes on the cham- 
pion and lets her bite him and 
bump him around. Trainer An- 
gel Penna has thoughtfully 
equipped her stall with sooth- 
ing Mozart on stereo. And 
that’s not all. There is some- 
one special in the winner's life 
too: a sheep, called simply /e 
mouton, with whom Allez 
France has shared her musical 
tastes, and her paddock box, 
for years. 
m 

She has chilled generations of mov- 
ie audiences with her steely portrayal 
of Mrs. Danvers in the classic film Re- 
becca. But all the while, really, Dame Ju- 
dith Anderson, 76, one of the most du- 
rable tragic actresses of the century, has 
also had a yen to play for laughs. At 
last her vehicle has come in. On Oct. 23 
she will appear in a television produc- 
tion of Enid Bagnold’s The Chinese 
Prime Minister, playing the part of She, 
a famous, witty, 70-year-old actress on 
the verge of retirement. Having taken a 
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crack at the title role in Hamlet at age 
72, Dame Judith is not about to quit act- 
ing. In fact, she revels in comedy. “It 
was wonderful going to work in the 
morning,” said the actress who has por- 
trayed Lady Macbeth and Medea, 
“knowing that I wouldn't be killing any- 
one before lunch.” 
. 

Nihil ex nihilo, or, as Actress Cor- 
nelia Sharpe, 26, explains her attitude 
about life, “Nothing comes from noth- 
ing.” A former dental assistant, at age 
16 she climbed into a nihil of a bath- 
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CORNELIA SHARPE AT HOME 


ing suit and became an instant success 
as a model in a cigarette ad. Only 150 
commercials and eight years later, she 
won the part of a girl friend of Al Pa- 
cino’s in the film Serpico. “There are 
lots of talented actors and actresses 
walking around the street,” Cornelia is 
convinced, “but somewhere luck comes 
into it. I don’t understand why I've been 
so lucky,” she adds. But making mov- 
ies with William Holden, Peter Fonda 
and Michael Sarrazin certainly seems 
like a kinder fate than mixing cavity fill- 
ings back in her home town of Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 
us 

When Baltimore television station 
WIZ-TV says it will provide in-depth cov- 
erage on election night Nov. 5, it means 
it. Eyewitness News anchor men will be 
joined by Barbara (“Bootsie”) Mandel, 
54, who had a close-up view of Mary- 
land politics for 24 years while she was 
married to the Governor. Though Mar- 
vin Mandel, running for re-election, left 
her for a new wife, Bootsie is confident 
that she can comment objectively on her 
husband’s performance with the voters. 
“I’m doing this out of love for Mary- 
land and politics,” she states. In the 
meantime, now that she is single again, 
Mrs. Mandel wants to try a career in 
television, or even as a lawmaker in 
the state senate. Why not? Says she 
with authority: “I think I know my 
way around in Maryland as well as 
any of the present officeholders.” 
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The Global Gumshoe 


Within weeks after Tad Szulc ar- 
rived in Argentina in 1955 on his first 
Latin American assignment for the New 
York Times, Juan Perén was toppled 
in a coup. In 1958 Szule flew into Ven- 
ezuela just in time to report the over- 
throw of Dictator Marcos Pérez Jimé- 
nez. In 1968 he was in Prague when 
Soviet tanks rolled in. Last week Szulc, 
48, now a freelancer, left for Israel to 
do an article pegged to Henry Kis- 
singer's visit; Jerusalem be alert for some 
kind of spectacle. If Israel escapes un- 
scathed, Kissinger’s image will likely 
be less fortunate. The Secretary of State 
has lately been the favorite butt of 
Szulc’s critical articles. 

In the 24 years that Tadeusz Wi- 
told Szulc (pronounced Schulz) has re- 
ported foreign news, he has occasionally 
found himself between man-made ca- 
lamities. Not to worry; Szulc has a tal- 
ent for cultivating his own scoops and 
controversies. In fact, he is unique 
among foreign-affairs reporters. In a 
press corps that tends to mirror the gen- 
teel and cautious ways of diplomats, 
Szulc comes on like a Chicago police 
reporter—except for the fact that he 
speaks seven languages. While col- 
leagues are parsing communiqués, Szulc 
cultivates CIA men or pores over Air 
Force shipping records to find out where 
U.S. arms are going. 

The global gumshoe has unearthed 
some remarkable stories. While visiting 
friends in Miami in 1961, he uncovered 
detailed plans for the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion. Times editors cut and down- 


BOvUS SINNZO 


TAD SZULC ON HIS HORSE IN WASHINGTON & BEING FRISKED IN ARGENTINA (1955) 


played his story because of national se- 
curity considerations. Nine years later, 
Szulc says, he dug up news that the U.S. 
and South Viet Nam were about to in- 
vade Cambodia. This story was never 
published in any form. A former Kis- 
singer aide recently reported that the 
Times killed the article at Kissinger’s re- 
quest. Times editors deny the deed. 

Tap Suit. In any event, Szulc 
bounced back with a disclosure that the 
US. was still sending arms to Pakistan 
despite a State Department ban. That 
story did appear, and it prompted the 
Administration to tap the phones of a 
number of Government employees and 
journalists. Szulc is now suing the FBI 
and the “plumbers” for allegedly tap- 
ping his phone and breaking into his 
Washington, D.C., home. 

That was only his latest clash with 
authority. The Czechs expelled him for 
his enterprising reporting in 1968. Lyn- 
don Johnson denounced him for his 
skeptical stories about the rationale for 
the Dominican intervention. Kissinger’s 
sentiments are not on record but can 
hardly be affectionate. 

Szulc, who describes himself as a 
“Kennedy liberal,” was one of the first 
important journalists to knock Kissin- 
ger, and in recent months he has 
scorched the Secretary's negotiating tac- 
tics in Foreign Policy, deplored his ob- 
fuscation of aspects of the SALT talks in 
the Columbia Journalism Review, and 
accused him of everything from sabo- 
taging democracy in Chile to possessing 
“a thirst for applause and adulation that 
can brook no questioning or criticism” 
in New York magazine. 


S3MLL KHOA MaN 





Szulc knows Kissinger only slightly, 
and insists that he has nothing personal 
against the man. “I admire him in some 
ways,” Szulc says. “But I take a dim view 
of what he thinks of human rights in 
Chile, Brazil and Greece before the 
coup. I think we got screwed in détente 
with Moscow. Did we get peace in the 
Middle East? Did we get a meaningful 
agreement on SALT? We did not.” Some 
of the Szulc judgments, however, seem 
unreasonably premature. 

Like Kissinger, Szulc was a Jewish 
refugee from World War IT. At the out- 
break of fighting, Szulc fled with his 
mother from their native Poland to 
France and later to Brazil. He came to 
the U.S. in 1947 and was about to be de- 
ported because his visa had expired 
when he met a sympathetic young wom- 
an at a party. She married him five days 
later, thus solving the visa problem. Tad 
and Marianne Szulc have two children, 
and he is a US. citizen. 

Szulc also shares Kissinger’s ambi- 
tion and energy. In two years, Szulc has 
produced four books and 40 articles for 
a remarkably varied market; New Re- 
public, Rolling Stone and the Chicago 
Tribune are among his clientele. Now 
he is finishing a book about Nixonian 
foreign policy. Less admiring Szulc 
watchers think that he may be too pro- 
lific. Says one: “Tad has several basic 
themes that he hits again and again. 
There’s his Kissinger article, his Viet 
Nam article, his Middle East article, his 
Chile article. He’s good at dressing up 
the package.” Yet those packages are 
typically crammed with meaty intelli- 
gence and insights from his network of 
US. and foreign informants. 

Szulc keeps in touch with his net- 
work via a red telephone in the study of 
his twelve-room Washington house, his 
headquarters since resigning in 1972 
from the Times (colleagues say he was 
miffed at not being named Diplomatic 
Correspondent). He sometimes writes 
all night, then canters through nearby 
Rock Creek Park early in the morning 
on his eleven-year-old gelding. Says 
Szulc: “I make a nice living [about 
$50,000 this year, up from $30,000 at 
the Times). I write what I want. I’m hav- 
ing more impact than at a newspaper. I 
like this life.” 


CRITIQUE 


The Literacy Problem 


A new minischool of press criticism 
is forming that may be described as 
Funky Facile. Perhaps as a reaction to 
the self-praise of the Watergate period, 
such stylish writers as Lewis Lapham 
and Murray Kempton have lately put 
down U.S. journalism as not worth the 
penny that newspapers once cost. The 
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These cars can run on any fuel. 
Gas. Or water Or even garbage. 





That's the beauty of 
electric mass-transit cars. 
They run on electricity. 

And electricity can 
be made from any fuel. 

Any fuel. 

Not just the ones 
that come easily to mind 
like oil, coal or natural 
gas. But also from the 
water power stored 
behind dams. The nuclear 
power in uranium. The 
natural steam 
(geothermal power) 
locked inside the earth. 

Some new power 
plants can even burn 
some types of garbage 
to make electricity. It’s 
being done right now in Missouri. And 
it’s in the works in other states. 

This versatility 

2 may be one of the 
——"~ many reasons 26 

major cities are taking 

a serious new look at 

electric rapid transit. 

Another reason, 

of course, is the grow- 
ing hassle of rush-hour bottlenecks. 

The automobile is the most con- 
venient, enjoyable form of transportation 
ever invented. But when 50,000 cars all 
head to the same city, at the same time, 


Getting to work can be 
a full-time job 





just getting to work can 
be a full-time job. 

Modern electric 
mass transit can take 
the work out of getting 
to work. Take the Phila- 
delphia area, for 
example. GE motors 
and controls are run- 

§ ning the nation’s first 
automated rapid-transit 
line. The round trip 
between suburban 
New Jersey and down- 
town Philadelphia is 
almost an hour faster 
than the driving time. 
And after the first year 
of operation 40% of the 
passengers were 
former automobile riders. 

GE has also helped build and power 
5,000 rapid-transit cars ( || LT 
for other U.S. cities. A 
And recently, we } A 
completed one of the 





world’s most advanced puectig 
factories for building  |__"}*}4#=, 
mass-transit rail cars. Pure” 


A fast, comfortable ride 


The move to No city parking problems 
modern electric mass transit is finally under 
way. And GE intends to help keep it moving. 
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Our car is better 


Every car maker in the world tries to build a 
ar as perfect as time and money permit. Some of then 
come pretty e. Alotof them don't. The y vy 

tell the difference before you buy is t a really hard 





look. .which is what we're about to do with our 


The point we're trying to make is that Datsuns 





are Duilt better. Not just the big things we usually talk 
bout. like fuel economy and performance. Little 
things, too. When you Nave to spend years 





little things mean a lot 
le're looking at a Datsun 710 because it's ir does nave an 





overhead cam. the 



























the middle of our price range and we sell a lot of then odds are that it is driven by one of those rubber belts 
But we could say the same kinds of things about any instead of a stout. enclose il-bathed twin chain like 
other Datsun. from our most econom tne tsur Kn why? Because rubber belts are 
ical Datsun B-210 t ur most lots cheaper to make than stout chains 


desirable Datsun 260-Z. The 
question to bear in mind 
this. How many f the 
me things can be said 
about the car you now 


wr r were thinking 


Golf balls vs. luggage 


We must admit that there are bigger trunk yr 
afewcars. Not many. mind you. But cubic feet dor 
tell the whole story. You see. trunk Capacity usually 
measured with golf balls. You put as many as you Car 
get into the trunk. then you calculate how much that 


nat there's a spare tire 








about owning? 





in cubic feet. Never mind 





sticking up in the middle or kK protruding from the 


There’s a flat bot 





Means of support 


ne crankshaft 





side. All our trunk space is usa 


engine takes a beat tom. vertical sides, a straight up and down 





1g y NOuldnt ever with a more 
Ke think it 

Every time a spark plug 
fire: WHAM the 


inkshaft is jolted t 





fivemain be 
Lots of engines try to get by with three 
shaft is so important (and s 
replace) we de 


were well worth it 


Upstairs, downstairs 





Most cars have pu 
shaft down in the bowe 
pushrods goupandd 
mms rock, which —finally 
ncue. Thats a t 
ve. The Datsun 710 ha 





engine which uses 43% few 


utting power-eating inert 





than your Car. 


or less flat trunk lid. Other cars may hold more golf batteries standard and often don't even offer a heavy- 





We hold more suitcases duty option at extra cost that’s as powerful as our 
is ita motorcycle or a car? standard equipment battery. 
If you blow a headlight fuse on the Datsun 710. The old spaghetti factory 


you still have 4 headlights working, complete with your On most cars. when you open the hood you 
choice of brights or dims lOOK at a lot of plastic spaghetti. There are wires 
The twoon the side draped here. drooped there, clamped over yonder. 
with the blown going Lord knows where. Even experienced 
fuse don't throw mechanics have their hands full tracking it all 
an awful lot of down when there's a problem. On the 
light. naturally. Datsun 710, all the wiring leads 
but they wil/ neatly and cleanly to a big black 
tell oncom box covered by a weather-pro- 
ing drivers tecting lid Open the box and 
that youre there you have all the resistors, 
a Car. not a motorcycle cluster connections and relays 
i that the mechanic needs to get at 

A long and zappy life What's more, we even take the trouble 
Datsun’s standard battery is to install all the hose clamps right side up 

a really heavy-duty 60 amp/hour one for the mechanic. Why be soniceto the me- 

A Most others come with 



























chanic? Simple: the easier it is for him to do his 
low- power, cheap thing, the smaller your repair bill is likely to be 


The moral of the story 


We could go on with examples like this for 
page after page. But there's really only one surefire 
way for you to find out if Datsun really /s better: Put 
down this magazine, get your coat. go to your near- 
est Datsun dealer and take a test drive and a long 
hard look at the Datsun of your choice. Look at 
the little things. like how the doors fit. how the 
paint covers wnat it should and Keeps off what 
tshouidn't. Check out the details as well as the 
big things. It’s the little 
things that make 
your car a friend 
or enemy. over 
the long haul 
And the long 
haul is wnat 
Datsun Is all about 
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..-because last night you took 
your wife outside and hada 
snowball fight. And you made 


her giggle like you used to. ..because you chose 


your Scotch for value. 
And the Scotch 

chose was the one that 
fed all the others on 

dad to lightness. 
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80 or 86 Proof + Brown Forman Distillers Corp., Louisville, Ky., « 


THE PRESS 


latest lesson comes from Mark Harris, 
onetime reporter and now a successful 
novelist (Bang the Drum Slowly), who ar- 
gues that the press is incapable of con- 
tributing to public enlightenment and is 
thus superfluous. 

Writing in the New York Times 
Magazine, Harris gives no quarter to any 
journalist living or dead (“Reporters 
cannot believe things they cannot in- 
stantly absorb, jot down, add up and 
phone in ... The media treat with cyn- 
icism or derision anything they cannot 
comprehend”). Since no information 
broadcast or printed is worth knowing, 
he says, people should simply ignore 
journalism. They will learn of really im- 
portant matters through other means 
—conversation, literature, deduction, he 
suggests. Then Harris switches hyper- 
bole in mid-flight, arguing that the 
press’s preoccupation with Watergate 
caused it to ignore more important prob- 
lems, such as starvation in some parts 
of the world. 

Harris says he no longer pays at- 
tention to the news himself, and that 
obliviousness is evident. He still thinks 
that there is “no news of universities ex- 
cept football, no news of art except art- 
ists’ peculiarities.” He ignores so bliss- 
fully what major elements of the press 
do report that much of his article can 
be dismissed as flummery. It is a little 
difficult to see how much the public 
would learn about starvation in India 
by word of mouth. But if one takes Har- 
ris’ article seriously at all, it becomes 
clear how profoundly reactionary it is. 
It evokes an idyllic time before mass 
communications and technology. Vol- 
taire and Diderot could keep abreast 
by keeping in touch with each other 
and with a few other members of the 
elite. The vast majority of the people 
could get the word, eventually and in 
some manner, from the local tavern 
keeper or curé. Anyway they did not 
need to know very much, the Harris the- 
sis seems to suggest, being somehow 
mystically in touch with nature and eter- 
nity. Perhaps Harris’ real target is uni- 
versal literacy 


Old Axioms 


The prize for cheap shot of the week 
must go to the Washington Star-News 
for the lead on its story about the polit- 
ical fallout of Congressman Wilbur 
Mills’ gamy brush with police in Wash- 
ington (see THE NATION). The article 
began: “Never get caught in bed with a 
dead woman or a live man Old Po- 
litical Axiom.” It went on to say that 
Mills “has not violated, so far as is 
known, that guiding proverb.” In fact, 
as the paper’s editors were surely aware, 
first reports concerned booze rather than 
sex. There were three women and an- 
other man in the Mills car, and all were 
both living and clothed. With its leer- 
ing winks, the Star-News stomped on a 
variety of old journalistic axioms about 
fair play and good taste. 
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Kodak introduces 
the edge-to-edge 
slide sharpener. 


Problem: Film in cardboard or plastic slide mounts will 
curve slightly at the center. So, the edges of your picture can 
be a little out of focus. 

Solution: New curved-field projection lenses from Kodak, 
designed specifically to compensate for that little curve. 

Result: A sharper image from edge to edge. 

All 2x2 Kodak Carousel projectors, including the quietly 
handsome custom H series, now come with this lens as 
standard. A zoom version is also available. 

The new Carousel custom 
840H shown is less than $208. 

Other Kodak Carousel 
projectors from less than 
$75, at your photo dealer's. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 


Kodak Carousel 


custom H 


projectors. 
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FRIEOMAN—ABELES 





DENNIS & SHELLEY IN SINGULAR 


Kitchen Kooks 


ABSURD PERSON SINGULAR 
by ALAN AYCKBOURN 


This play walks a zigzag line be- 
tween comedy and farce and often man- 
ages to be staggeringly funny. Alan 
Ayckbourn, a sly chronicler of British 
suburbia, gets three couples together on 
successive Christmas Eves in their re- 
spective kitchens and wreaks droll 
havoc on their status and character. 

Kitchen No. | is geometric and 
blindingly yellow, a paean to plastic mo- 
dernity. It is the pride of a feverish Mrs. 
Dutch Cleanser, Jane (Carole Shelley), 
who treats dust spots as germs. Her hus- 
band Sidney (Larry Blyden) is a shop- 
keeper who seems destined for smaller 
things. Their guests arrive. Ronald 
(Richard Kiley) is an upper-class bank- 
er of such genteel indifference that he 
reads a washing-machine manual while 
Sidney smarmily courts him 

Ronald’s wife Marion (Geraldine 
Page) mouths snobbish insults, knocks 
back the gin and flirts with a swinging 
architect, Geoffrey (Tony Roberts), 
whose wife Eva (Sandy Dennis) moves 
through the room like a zombie’s zom- 
bie. The truly running gag of the act 
—and it is more laugh provoking than 
it sounds—is the spectacle of Jane dash- 
ing in and out of a drenching rain in 
quest of a six-pack of tonic water 

Kitchen No. 2 (Geoffrey and Eva’s) 
is a blueprint of architectural chic, but 
its sanitary appointments compare un- 
favorably with those of the Black Hole 
of Calcutta. When Jane sees Eva with 
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her head in the oven, she assumes that 
Eva is cleaning the stove. Not so. While 
Jane takes over the stove scouring, Sid- 
ney copes with a stopped drain, and 
Ronald dances an electrocution waltz 
with some naked wiring, Eva sleepwalks 
her way fixedly toward suicide. She tries 
to jump out a window, impale herself 
on a knife, throttle herself with a rope, 
electrocute herself and take poison. Half 
dead with fatigue, she ends the act con- 
ducting the others, with a waveringly in- 
sistent hammer for a baton, in a chorus 
of The Twelve Days of Christmas. 
Kitchen No. 3 (Ronald and Mar- 
ion’s) is a rambling country affair. This 
is the least funny sequence, but it does 
contain a wacky party game. Through- 
out the evening, lickety-split timing, top 
acting and Ayckbourn’s eye for the nu- 
ances of social ascent and descent make 
this comedy a present happily opened 
before Dec. 24 ®T.E.Kalem 


Ballet of Death 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH 
by PETER NICHOLS 


In a brief two decades, the young 
British dramatists who railed angrily at 
the Establishment have been succeeded 
by caustic young playwrights who ac- 
idly mock the welfare state. Underlying 
that mockery is a sour nagging resent- 
ment of the present sorry state of Eng- 
land. Thus it is no unintended irony that 
The National Health is set in a hospital 
ward for the dying. 

Death takes no holidays in this ward; 
it is only impeded by intrusive, inten- 
sive care. As one inmate puts it: “They 


keep you busy here. They even wake 
you up to give you a sleeping pill.” 

One patient is dying of cancer, but 
all of them are terminal cases. One is a 
hopeless alcoholic; another is drowning 
in a morbid, pervasive melancholia; still 
another, a boy of 19, has not only to- 
taled his motorcycle but also his mind 
Several are old, old men for whom life 
has become the cruelest possible bond- 
age. The hospital can offer them every- 
thing except dignity. 

Constant messengers of hope assail 
them. Periodically, an old biddy pops 
in to pass out leaflets and verbal pep 
pills: “Good morning. I have a message 
for you, It’s that God gave his only be- 
gotten son that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” Moments later, the ballet 
of death begins again as white screens 
wheel and circle to shield in final de- 
corum the bed of a dying patient 

Silence ought to be the motif of such 
a room, or so one might think. Instead, 
it is raucous with gallows humor. There 
is probably not an outright comedy on 
Broadway at which one could clock 
more smiles, snorts, giggles and guffaws 
Quite apart from the patients’ some- 
times grisly jests, the response of the au- 
dience obviously has complex, uneasy, 
psychological roots. Laughter is a won- 
der drug by which man anesthetizes his 
consciousness of mortality 

The cast is exemplary. To cite one 
player would be to slight another. No 
one in contemporary theater orches- 
trates mordant laughter with a surer 
hand than Playwright Peter Nichols 
His forked tongue darts at everything, 
but his compassion is deep and pure. 


A THERAPEUTIC STROLL IN PETER NICHOLS’ THE NATIONAL HEALTH 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Onawrco Kings, 16 mg. “tar,” 1.1 mg. nicotine; Longs, 17 mg. “tar.” 1.2 mg. nicotine, av, per cigarette, FTC Report Mar, 74 





Looking for a color portable? 


agnavox ‘beats 
Zenith and RCA 


Only Magnavox Videomatic is 
extra tested 24 straight hours for extra 
reliability 

Only Magnavox Videomatic offers 
the most advanced picture tube you 
can buy —the brighter, sharper, preci- 
sion in-line picture tube —in 13”, 15”, 
17” and 19” (diagonal) screen sizes 

Only Magnavox Videomatic, like 
an electric-eye camera, automatically 
adjusts its own color, brighmess and 

: , contrast to changing roomlight. You 
cura TESTED se. S | g get a great picture in any light . 

Only Magnavox Videomatic wears 
an OK seal. It’s your guide to reliability. 
Look for it if you want a 100% solid- 
state color TV tested the way only 
Magnavox tests it 

It's no wonder so many Magnavox 
solid-state color TV models have been 
top-rated by leading consumer testing 
magazines in their latest reviews. See 
why at your nearest Magnavox dealer 


What a difference 
watching a Magnavox. 


ext 





THE THEATER 


Those who saw A Day in the Death of 
Joe Egg know that he confected humor 
out of a situation in which parents were 
coping with a mongoloid child. One mir- 
acle deserves another, and Nichols has 
performed it again in The National 
Health. aT.E.K. 


Reel Sad 


MACK & MABEL 

Book by MICHAEL STEWART 

Music and Lyrics by 

JERRY HERMAN 

Direction and Choreography by 
GOWER CHAMPION 


You can make people believe in the 
presence of an invisible being onstage 
—say, Harvey the rabbit—but you can- 
not make people believe in invisible si- 
lent movies. The reason may be that no 
one has ever seen a 6-ft. rabbit, where- 
as almost everyone has seen some si- 
lent films. At any rate, this is the chief 
trouble that plagues Mack & Mabel. It 
is reduced to telling without effectively 
or plausibly showing. 

The musical’s promise was that it 
could conjure up the madcap mayhem 
of the Keystone Kops, the antic nostal- 
gic appeal of Mack Sennett’s Bathing 
Beauties, and Mabel Normand, his mis- 
tress and the star of his two-reelers. De- 
spite formidable talents working with 
will and wile, the promise is not kept. 

The static narrative line relies on 
flashbacks, a fictional device poorly suit- 
ed to theater. Mack (Robert Preston), 
rendered obsolete by talkies, reminisces 
about his slapdash improvisatory tri- 
umphs and his turbulent on-again, off- 
again romance with Mabel (Bernadette 
Peters). After one prolonged absence, 
Mabel returns to be greeted with a rous- 
ing song sequence called When Mabel 
Comes into the Room. Jerry Herman and 
Gower Champion have all but plagia- 
rized their own big Hello Dolly number. 

Champion’s dance sequences have 
always been models of speed, precision 
and humor, and they are the best things 
in this show. Ironically, the outstanding 
number has nothing to do with the world 
of Mack Sennett. It is a steel-toed tap 
done with biting, insuperable authority 
by all of the chorus girls fronted by that 
svelte-legged veteran Lisa Kirk. The 
scenes related to Mack are curiously 
weak. In their inimitable garb, the Kops 
sashay on- and offstage, but they have 
absolutely no one to chase. Except for 
their period beach bloomers the “Bath- 
ing Beauties” seem to have been strand- 
ed on the tide in the guise of wound-up 
Radio City Music Hall Rockettes. 

Gimmicks aplenty and props to burn 
cannot keep the show from sagging. 
Robert Preston is an explosive Mack 
and Bernadette Peters a spunky Mabel, 
but they do not seem to take any real 
pleasure in each other, which goes for 
everyone else in the show as well. Some- 
how, it’s all a case of “Give my regrets 
to Broadway.” ST.E.K. 
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LAUDERS 
SCOTCH 


Lauder's is keeping 
company with some 
big names these 
days. It’s the good 
honest Scotch at a 
good honest Scotch 
dollar price. You 
can buy Lauder’s 
for a song. 





Authentic Scotch 

Dollar (Crown) minted 
between 1603-1625. 
Symbol of Lauder's. | 
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See Wayne Newton al the Frontier Holel, Las Vegas, September 19 - October 30 
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ITS OVER 4 GRAND 
BUT YOU GET 


WHAT YOU PAY FOR’ 


Over $4,000 for a Volkswagen?** 
Sounds unbelievable. But then, so is 
Dasher. 

ABOUT 25 MILES TO THE GALLON*** 

With this kind of mileage, Dasher 
drivers aren't hurt as much by rising 
gasoline prices. So while others are 
counting out dollars at their local gas 
stations, Dasher drivers are zipping 
around town. (Dasher goes from 0 to 
50 in only 8.5 seconds.) 

SEATS FIVE COMFORTABLY 

Saving money by riding in a car 
pool? Dasher gives you Big Car com- 
forts. Like wide doors that are easy to 
get through. And plenty of stretch-out 
room, so now you can be comfortable 
and still ride economically. 

17.3 CUBIC FOOT TRUNK 

Even more Big Car extras. There's 
enough room in Dasher’s trunk for two 
large suitcases, a suitbag, a couple 
of small suitcases, a briefcase, and 
plenty of small items that you couldn't 





cram into your bags. 
HOLDS THE ROAD 

Along with economy, you also want 
a car that's easy to handle. We've got 
it. Dasher is specially designed and 
engineered to give you maximum con- 
trol while driving. Besides having front 
wheel drive and rack and pinion steer- 
ing. According to Imported Car Per- 
formance,**** “You get a rather 
amazing ride which would be hard to 
duplicate in a car that’s 1,000 pounds 
heavier.” (And it also lets you see 
the road. Dasher's 26.9 square feet 
of window space gives you excellent 
visibility.) 

BIG CAR LUXURY 

We've mentioned it all before, but 
we'll say it again. With luxurious seats 
and built-in headrests. Plenty of leg 
room. Plus an incredibly smooth ride 
with superior handling. The only way 
you'll know that Dasher isn't a Big 
Luxury Car is when you look at its 


sleek, compact design from the out- 
side. 

VW OWNER'S SECURITY BLANKET 

With the cost of living rising so 
sharply, who can afford car repairs? 
That's why Dasher comes with the 
Volkswagen Owner's Security Blanket 
—the most comprehensive coverage 
plan available. And also... 

COMPUTER ANALYSIS 

So you'll be able to keep an eye 
on what's going on inside your car. 
Of course, like every Volkswagen, 
Dasher is made to be repaired easily. 
And amazingly, it only needs mainte- 
nance at 10,000 mile intervals. 

“... ANEW VOLKSWAGEN 
AS MODERN AS TOMORROW.”' 

That's exactly what Dasher is. The 
car that saves money on gas, upkeep, 
and all the problems of today. While 
still giving you the roominess and 
power that will be offered in the car of 
the future. 


DASHER® 


"imported Car Performance, May 1974. **Dasher 2-Door Sedan $3,975 suggested retail price. Local taxes and other dealer delivery charges additional. Wheel 
covers shown are optional at extra cost. ***Mileage based on German industry standards (DIN 70030). 


Science, February 1974. 


****imported Car Performance, May 1974. tPopular 


Closing a Clerical Show 


Good Shepherd Church of Alexan- 
dria, Va., was once the embodiment of 
suburban Catholicism. The cavernous 
cinder-block building itself resembled a 
supermarket plunked down amidst an 
affluent neighborhood by some careless 
zoning board. The nine-year-old parish's 
membership list, drawn largely from the 
close-cropped and constantly changing 
ranks at the Pentagon and nearby Fort 
Belvoir, had initially been compiled 
from the local welcome-wagon files. 

But then, three years ago, the par- 
ish got a new pastor. He was the Rev. 
Thomas J. Quinlan, now 42, an intense, 
long-haired, chain-smoking Moses who 
felt called to lead Good Shepherd’s flock 
forth from institutional captivity. Quite 
orthodox as a young seminarian, he had 
grown to despise the way Catholics “di- 
vorced church from their daily lives.” 
At Good Shepherd, he derided the com- 
placent laity as “spiritual white trash” 
who merely dropped by church to fill 
up at God's “gas pump.” Punctuating 
his sermons with words like damn, hell 
and bitch, he thundered against “gum- 
ball theology” and the “colonel syn- 
drome” he found in both his parishio- 
ners and his superiors. He announced 
that he had come to purge “game-play- 
ing” Catholics and forge the parish into 
a legitimate community of faith. Some 
150 outraged families walked out. Those 
who stayed were not only immersed in 
Quinlan’s vision of community, but got 
season tickets for the zaniest liturgical 
show in town: 

CHRISTMAS EVE MASS. Burlesquing 
the season's secular spirit, a procession 
of toys emerges from the sacristy; Ted- 
dy bears, dolls and soldiers move up the 
center aisle. Right in the middle of it 
all, decked out in spangles and waving 
a glowing magic wand, is the Blue Angel 
—Father Quinlan, of course. Santa 
Claus (an assistant priest) joins the 
march as it heads back toward the al- 
tar. Quinlan ducks out, then reappears 
in festive liturgical vestments, mercifully 
putting Christ back into Christmas. 

PALM SUNDAY. Like so many un- 
dergraduates before homecoming, pa- 
rishioners have put together floats and 
costumes for a parade around the church 
parking lot and right into the sanctu- 
ary. At the tail end comes a flower-fes- 
tooned forklift truck; Father Quinlan, 
standing atop the truck’s raised platform 
and waving a green branch, symbolizes 
Christ entering the Holy City. 

EASTER. This time the Good Shep- 
herd pastor gets his flock up at 4:30 a.m. 
to journey into Washington, D.C. There 
1,000 parishioners and Episcopalian 
friends board a chartered excursion boat 
and float down the Potomac to celebrate 
the Resurrection with a sunrise Mass. 

Behind the thunder from the pulpit 
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and the theater at the altar, Quinlan had 
a serious purpose: galvanizing his tepid 
Catholics into self-starting Christians. 
He handed out generous doses of both 
responsibility and freedom. He appoint- 
ed six women to distribute Communion 
and allowed worshipers to receive the 
home-baked Communion bread in their 
hands—contrary to the U.S. hierarchy’s 
ban against the practice. His adult-ed- 
ucation series became a standard stop 
on the religious Chautauqua circuit for 
speakers like Activist Priest James 
Groppi, Feminist Theologian Rosemary 
Ruether and assorted Protestant schol- 
ars. To help him lead his renewal, Quin- 
lan expanded an embryo parish council 
into a vigorous 37-member body and 
hammered out programs with it in live- 
ly meetings that sometimes broke up at 
1:30 a.m. Laymen, he counseled, “can- 
not be intimidated by crap.” Despite the 
early defections, the parish managed to 
maintain its pre-Quinlan strength of 
some 750 mostly white, middle-class 
families as its fame attracted younger, 
more activist new members—some from 
towns an hour’s drive away. 

Following Orders. Four months 
ago, an administrative decision from 
Rome signaled the end of the parish’s 
freewheeling days: the Holy See had 
carved a new diocese of Arlington out 
of the remote Richmond diocese, whose 
bishop, Walter Sullivan, had shown no 
interest in taming the maverick parish. 
Quinlan chose to remain under Sulli- 
van’s see; he landed in a mostly black 
inner-city parish in Norfolk, where he 
irrepressibly plans to continue as a spir- 
itual agent provocateur. 

Arlington’s new bishop, Thomas J. 
Welsh, a solid traditionalist from Phil- 
adelphia, assigned an old-guard priest, 
Father John P. Hannan, 52, to take over 
Good Shepherd. After refusing at first 
to meet with the radicalized parish coun- 
cil, Hannan finally turned out for a 
meeting that drew 400 onlookers and oc- 
casioned catcalls, boos and some tears. 
“Were you sent down here to whip us 
into shape?” a layman demanded. Said 
Hannan: “I am just following orders.” 
Just as briskly, he shelved or canceled 
many of Quinlan’s programs and plans. 

Last week Bishop Welsh himself vis- 
ited the unhappy parish, some of whose 
members showed up wearing “smile” 
buttons upside down. Welsh insisted that 
he did not want to “wipe out enthusi- 
asm” but seemed deaf to complaints 
about New Pastor Hannan. “We are 
talking on totally different levels,” said 
one parishioner. “We told him we want 
to share in the ministry and not be just 
ministered to.” Quinlan is confident that 
his former parishioners are now inde- 
pendent enough to carry on the strug- 
gle. “They are not fighting a local bat- 
tle,” he said in Norfolk. “They are part 
of the renewed church.” 
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QUINLAN AS BLUE ANGEL AT CHRISTMAS 


ABOARD FORKLIFT ON PALM SUNDAY 
No gum-ball theology. 
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WASTE. 


GREEN PAPER NO, 6 


Its a major source of energy for 


It takes a lot of energy to 
make the 65.5 million tons of 
paper Americans will use this 
year. 

And, with the uncertainty of 
oil supply, paper manufacturers 
have given a lot of thought to 
alternate sources of energy to 
run mills and plants. 

Increasingly, that energy source 
has come from their own back- 
yards, 

And it isn’t gas or coal. 

Today, more than 37% of the 
energy needed to operate the 
nation’s paper mills comes from 
what once was considered waste 
—such as tree bark and the liquid 
that’s left over from the paper- 
making process itself. 

It’s almost like a perpetual 
motion machine: The waste from 
making paper is converted to 
energy to make more paper. 


America’s paper industry. 


Some mills now on the drawing 
boards will be more than 80% 
self-sufficient in energy. 

The industry last year genera- 
ted 8.05 quadrillion BTU’s. That’s 
enough to take care of the electri- 
cal needs of Illinois for a full year. 

And the gain in energy gives 
us a leg up in other areas, too — 
for example, less waste means 
lower environmental impact. So 
one good solution helps with two 
big problems. 

Not to mention making it pos- 
sible to get on with the main job 
of providing a ton of paper this 
year for every family in the 
United States, in the form of 


books, boxes, building materials, 
plus thousands of other useful 
products ranging from photo film 
to cleansing tissue. 

For more information about 
how our forests help you get the 
pulp and paper products you 
need, write to George C. Cheek, 
Executive Vice President, Ameri- 
can Forest Institute, P.O. Box 
38, Riverdale, Maryland 20840. 








Is Relief Enough? 


Hours after Hurricane Fifi slammed 
into Honduras, a crew met at a New 
Windsor, Md., warehouse and assem- 
bled 1,000 Ibs. of children’s clothing, 
3,000 blankets, and enough water-puri- 
fication tablets and drugs to protect a 
good-sized city against epidemic. The 
goods were airlifted at once to Miami, 
then flown to Honduras. 

Such emergency aid, along with a 
variety of regular relief and economic- 
development projects, has made Church 
World Service by far the most popular 
and best-funded ($9 million a year) pro- 
gram of the National Council of Church- 
es. This fall C.W-S. is for the first time 
soliciting gifts from the general public 


CHURCH WORLD SERVICE 





C.W.S. DOCTOR ON EMERGENCY DUTY 
A bias toward the status quo? 


via ads on 20 TV stations and in Read- 
er’s Digest. 

C.WS. is winning another sort of 
fame, however, as the latest agency to 
be swept up in the battle within Prot- 
estantism over social-action methods 
According to one combat-fatigued 
C.W'S. staffer, the issue is “whether the 
National Council is going to radicalize 
us out of existence.” 

The behind-the-scenes struggle 
burst into public view last June when 
the Rev. Eugene Stockwell, head of the 
council's overseas division, suddenly re- 
moved C.W.S. Director James Mac- 
Cracken, 52, a respected, tough-mind- 
ed Presbyterian layman, who had held 
the post for nine years. Personalities and 
bureaucratic infighting played a major 
role in the MacCracken firing with three 
days’ notice, but a basic dispute over phi- 
losophy brought things to a head. The 
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STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 86 PROOF, DISTILLED ANO BOTTLED AT THE FAMOUS OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO. FRANKFORT. KY 











1891. Tired of the helter-skelter play of the 
§ American version of Rugby, Walter Camp, left, writes 

the first rule book, invents the scrimmage line. 

the eleven-man team, signals, even the quarterback 
position and becomes “The Father of American Football." 


Those were the 
days when people i Et 
SF knew the taste 
~~ of real Bourbon 
°C (%) 
whiskey. You can 
know it today in Old Crow 
Old Crow was the real thing in 1835. 
It still is. The original sour mash, 
Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
mellowed and smoothed a 







full six years in the wood. 
Old Crow. Trust your taste. 
Accept no substitutes. 


When you know 


OLD CROW 


you know Bourbon. 








After all, 

if smoking 

isn't a pleasure, 
why bother? ; 
jz 


MENTHOL KINGS Lisle 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health 








RELIGION 


day before he acted, Stockwell had met 
with the committee of denominational 
officials that oversees C.W'S. and in ef- 
fect accused MacCracken of foot drag- 
ging on new policies for C.W.S. 

What Stockwell wants and Mac- 
Cracken resisted is the addition of po- 
litical emphases to traditional relief 
work, Using the latest ecumenical New- 
speak, Stockwell urges a major commit- 
ment to “justice/liberation/systemic 
change concerns” and also “education 
conscientization programs” aimed at 
U.S. churchgoers. Behind the impasto 
of jargon is the basic idea that tradi- 
tional relief and development programs 
serve as a mere “Band-Aid” and fail to 
remove the political causes of poverty 
In the past, such sticky problems have 
been the task of other agencies. Those 
familiar with recent ecumenical trends 
assume that Stockwell, who was a Meth- 
odist missionary to Uruguay when po- 
litical “liberation” theology first arose 
there, wants to get C.W.S. involved in di- 
rect political and intelligence work over- 
seas, including support for armed rev- 
olutionaries, if necessary. Stockwell 
denies this. As for “conscientization,” he 
thinks that C.W.S. should consider go- 
ing beyond standard promotion of its 
work and also expose grass-roots Prot- 
estants to “liberation” thinking 

Pull Out. The denominational over- 
seers so far appear to have stonewalled 
all pressures to change C.W\S., but the 
debates continue as they seek a succes- 
sor to MacCracken. There is even talk 
that C.W.S. might leave Stockwell’s de- 
partment or pull out of the National 
Council in order to preserve its long- 
standing strategy. 

The dispute has flared anew with the 
publication in the Christian Century of 
an article by two young Methodist ac- 
tivists endorsing what they understand 
to be the Stockwellian approach. They 
argue that C.W.S. has an implicit po- 
litical bias of its own, “reinforcing” U.S 
foreign policy and preserving the polit- 
ical status quo in countries where it op- 
erates. Since C.W.S. funds are limited, 
they think that money should be used 
to help poor people acquire power and 
change the systems that created their 
poverty—even though this new policy 
is likely to result in “lower income, crit- 
icism, even ostracism” for C.W.S 

Traditionalists respond that such a 
tack would not only cut C.W.S. income 
from the local offering plate but also 
cause governments to kill desperately 
needed programs, and even endanger 
the lives of C.W.S. field workers. Mac- 
Cracken, the sixth top official ousted by 
the National Council this year, thinks 
that social-action Protestants want to 
politicize C.W.S. because their own pro- 
grams are floundering and ill-financed 
Such pressures on C.W.S. will persist, 
he predicts, and spread to Roman Cath- 
olic and World Council of Churches re- 
lief agencies. If so, the politics of hun- 
ger could become as big a problem for 
the churches as hunger itself. 
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The Wizard of Slide 

It is called “slide” or “bottleneck,” 
a style of guitar playing in which some- 
thing like a piece of broken glass is used 
to fret the strings to produce a strong, 
lowdown sound. A few decades ago it 
was the sound of a whole genus of Amer- 
ican music that might be called back- 
roads blues. Today its best exponent is 
Ry Cooder, a guitarist and singer of wry 
wit and concentrated energy who has 
extended the troubadour tradition of 
Woody Guthrie and fashioned a distinc- 
tive personality for himself from the 
shards of the American musical past 

When Ry (short for Ryland) Coo- 
der’s fourth and latest album, Paradise 
and Lunch, popped up at the shallow 
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GUITARIST RY COODER 
Time traveler. 


end of the charts this summer, the re- 
action at Warner Bros. Records was 
gratification tinged with a trace of awe 
Cooder has no gruesomely elaborate 
stagecraft or life-style, and his work is 
not the sort that goes down easily with 
Carly Simon fans or Elton John aficio- 
nados. His music is elegantly eclectic, 
running from Leadbelly and Sleepy 
John Estes blues numbers through 
main-line ballads of the 1940s to reggae 
and rock ’n’ roll. “Ry’s pure,” says a rec- 
ord producer who has worked with him 
“He’s scrupulous in everything he does 
He’s never false or stagey.” 

When Warners first signed Cooder 
five years ago, he had worked as a ses- 
sion man around Los Angeles and with 
the Rolling Stones in England. His dex- 
terous rhythm work on guitar and man- 
dolin had won him a reputation as a 
good musician who could juice up any- 
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“In times like these, 
your credit union 
can make a real 
difference.” 


“With the economy like it is today, it’s easy for 
each of us to feel a little lost. 

“That's when it’s nice to know that at your 
credit union you’re more than a customer, you 
belong.” 

TV star and credit union member 
Chad Everett speaks from experience. 
“A credit union isn’t run for profit. 

It's owned and operated by its 
members. Strictly for their benefit. 

“So whatever money help you need, 
whether saving or borrowing, you can 
always be sure of getting a fair deal 7 
at your credit union. > u 

“It's a safe port in any storm.” 


pid 





Join your credit union. It's where you belongs® 


For more information write your state's Credit Union League 
or Credit Union National Association, Inc., Dept. T, 
P. O. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 53701, 
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MUSIC & DANCE 


one’s record, and he played behind ev- 
eryone from Captain Beefheart and the 
Everly Brothers to Paul Anka. His work 
on the sound track of 1970's Perfor- 
mance, a movie of scattershot brilliance 
about a gangster and a rock star, fur- 
ther keyed up interest in Cooder’s own 
album debut. “I think the people at the 
record company expected some kind of 
wild-assed rock-’n’-roller,” Cooder re- 
calls of that first solo album. “I gave 
“em something a little different.” 

That something was essentially 
what he had learned as a kid hanging 
around folk clubs in Los Angeles, where 
he was born 27 years ago. He listened 
to groups like the New Lost City Ram- 
blers and offered old bluesmen passing 
through town five bucks to play for him 
so that he could learn the intricate pick- 
ing styles that were fading into obscu- 
rity. His first albums reflect his drive to 
build a kind of historical mythology out 
of the music of the recent American 
past. He sings of grifters and gamblers, 
outlaws and farmers, offers reflections 
on taxes, infidelity, the lot of the poor 
man, and occasionally includes moral 
injunctions like the following, from an 
early 1930s tune called Denomination 
Blues by a singing preacher named 
Washington Phillips: 


I want to tell you people, it’s a natural 
fact, 

Every man don't understand the 
Bible alike... 

You can go to your college, you can 
go to your school, 

If you ain't got Jesus, you's an 
educated fool. 


Cooder is a revisionist, an adapter, 
not an original composer. He snuggles 
into history like a time traveler, singing 
ina husky, good-natured voice that care- 
fully preserves a ragged edge. But it is 
his wizardry with a bottleneck that gives 
him a tangible link with the old Delta 
bluesmen. Cooder applies the neck of a 
vinegar bottle to his Martin D-45 gui- 
tar and makes the music ring, giving the 
notes a natural resonance in which you 
can almost hear the past. 

Cooder is not bound to reproduce 
old music intact. He sometimes uses or- 
chestration and can find new emphasis 
in a tune by changing the usual arrange- 
ment. Thus a World War II song called 
Comin’ In on a Wing and a Prayer, 
which he sings low and slow, loses its 
Tin Pan Alley patriotism and becomes 
plaintive, full of battle fear. An old ca- 
lypso tune, F.D.R. in Trinidad, is de- 
livered with careful ingenuousness, and 
Cooder brightly, as if inadvertently, 
stresses the irony that time has worked 
on the lyrics: “Mr. Cordell Hull in at- 
tendance/ They took part in a peace 
conference/ To stop war and atrocity 
and make the world safe for democra- 
cy/ The greatest event in the century in 
the interest of suffering humanity.” 

Cooder discovers his songs through 
friends or, as he himself puts it, “by 
keeping my ears open and my memory 
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Flue gas desulfurization 


has not been 
demonstrated to be 
a method of 
sulfur-dioxide control 
presently available 
for implementation by 
Electric Utilities. 











Requiem for scrubbers 


That epitaph is taken from a 417 
page report just released by the 
hearing examiners for the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency of Ohio. 


And in case you don't recognize 
it from the language they're talking 
about "stack gas scrubbers" — as 
undeveloped, unreliable and unac- 
ceptable for electric utility use. 


The hearing took 12 long weeks. 
Grueling testimony, with thorough 
cross examination, by experts: engi- 
neers, lawyers, scientists, business- 
men—even manufacturers of scrub- 
bers themselves. 


If ever there was a grilling this 
was it. 


Undoubtedly the most compre- 
hensive and up to date presenta- 
tion on the control of power plant 
sulfur-dioxide emissions ever held 
in any forum, anywhere in this 
country. 


The findings of this exhaustive re- 
port—which parallel our published 


position—cannot be seriously chal- 
lenged by anyone wishing to avoid 
ridicule. 


It covered every major scrubber 
test the Environmental Protection 
Agency has ever bragged about. 


¢ Commonwealth Edison 

* Illinois Power Co. 

¢ Boston Edison 

¢ Louisville Gas & Electric 

¢ Mitsui Aluminum Plant 

* Kansas City Power & Light 
¢ Union Electric of St. Louis 


One after the other the record 
shows they failed to meet the crite- 
ria established by the National 
Academy of Engineering. 


They simply failed to demonstrate 
the degree of reliability necessary 
for electric utility use. 


And yet, to this day, EPA insists 
these monstrous contraptions are 
available, work, are reliable... and 
electric utilities should invest many 


billions of dollars in them. 


If that isn’t fanning the fires of 
inflation, wasting precious assets 
and wrongfully burdening the elec- 
tric costs of the American people, 
then we shouldn't be allowed to 
generate another kilowatt. 


Are these examiners alone? They 
are not! Many respected authorities 
share their conclusion: The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The Feder- 
al Energy Administration. The 
Atomic Energy Commission. The 
Federal Power Commission and 
others. 


E.P.A.'s stubborn, continued 
plumping for stack gas scrubbers 
is an energy-paralyzing activity that 
is stalling vital legislation and se- 
verely inhibiting by uncertainty, in- 
vestment in the development of new 
coal mines. 


Isn't it about time someone re- 
directed E.P.A.'s energies into more 
constructive channels? 


American Electric Power System 


Appalachian Power Co. Indiana & Michigan Electric Co , Kentucky Power Co . Kingsport Power Co. M 


1chigan Power Co., Ohio Power Co , Wheeling Electric Co 





MUSIC & DANCE 


running back to the days when I was 
starting out.” His record collection is 
small, running mostly to comparatively 
obscure ethnic labels like Arhoolie and 
buttressed by Harry Smith’s three-vol- 
ume Anthology of American Folk Music 
on Folkways, which he calls both “a ter- 
rific collection” and “a good place to 
turn for a little juice.” Studiously avoid- 
ing the heavy-rock social scene, Cooder 
lives with his wife Susan in a roomy 
house in Santa Monica, Calif., with stu- 
dios in the basement where he can prac- 
tice and she can paint and sculpt. Af- 
fable enough but always a little shy, he 
has one eye slightly askew and wears 
his long hair tied back in a tail, which 
gives him the look of a congenial, land- 
locked buccaneer. His sense of humor 
is spiked with sardonic throwaway lines 
(he calls dilettante English Rockers who 
love American blues “tea bags’’). Coo- 
der likes to stay close to home, but when 
he must go to L.A., he dresses his oth- 
erwise modest person in smashing, vi- 
brant shirts made especially for him by 
a neighbor friend named Sumiko and 
drives into town in a °55 Nash Rambler 
(“the only unhip car I could find”). 

This month Cooder began an eight- 
week tour round the U.S. with his friend 
Randy Newman; after that, he will get 
down to serious work on his next al- 
bum. The contents remain uncertain, 
but Cooder is currently fascinated by the 
work of a Tex-Mex accordionist named 
Flaco Jimenez. He has also just returned 
from a trip to Hawaii, where he and 
some Hawaiians spent two weeks mak- 
ing and taping some music of the islands 
—“not really antique stuff,” he says, 
“just Hawaiian drinking-and-good-time 
songs from before the war, the kind of 
thing you never hear back here.” That 
is part of Cooder’s unique gift: to make 
the country come together in its music, 
Delta to Dust Bowl, city to small town 
to island. This also makes him one of 
the most generative talents working in 
popular music today. And that, as the 
song says, is a natural fact. 


How Now, 


Town Clown? 


The City Center Joffrey Ballet likes 
to promote itself as the Mod Squad of 
dance. That self-styled reputation for be- 
ing with it is amply justified by the suc- 
cess of such signature works as the mul- 
timedia Astarte and Trinity, still the best 
and brightest of rock ballets. But Foun- 
der-Director Robert Joffrey also has a 
particular feeling for one of dance’s gold- 
en eras—the years when Serge Diaghi- 
lev imperiously directed the Ballets 
Russes. Periodically Joffrey attempts to 
revive a neglected 20th century classic 
first performed by Diaghilev’s legendary 
troupe 

Last week, to open its fall Manhat- 
tan season at City Center, the Joffrey 
company restaged the original 1920 Bal- 
lets Russes production of Pulcinella. 
Originally, it was a typically all-star Dia- 
ghilev collaboration. The score, based 
on Pergolesi themes, is landmark Stra- 
vinsky—his first explorative venture 
into neoclassicism. Pablo Picasso de- 
signed the sets and costumes, and the 
choreography was by Leonide Massine, 
who succeeded Nijinsky as Diaghilev’s 
premier danseur. Massine, now 78, 
danced the title role at the Paris open- 
ing, and he was on hand to help Joffrey 
reconstruct the work. 

Clearly a lot of TLC went into the 
staging of Pulcinella, but to uncertain ef- 
fect. Rouben Ter-Arutunian has taste- 
fully re-created Picasso’s costumes and 
his imposing backdrop—a blue-gray 
cubist evocation of a moonlit street in 
18th century Naples. The vital young 
Joffrey dancers, moreover, prance 
through the one-act ballet as if caught 
up in a marathon tarantella. But breath- 
ing life into this Pulcinella is rather like 
trying to revive a dead tree by gluing fall- 
en leaves back onto its limbs. 

Essentially, the problem is the cho- 
reography. It is almost as much mime 
as ballet. The story is a complicated slap- 


stick tale about a flirtatious town clown, 
his enemies and his inamorata (com- 
plete with mistaken identities, a fake 
death and an implausibly happy end- 
ing) that defies compression as well as 
credibility. Massine’s scenario is too 
highly stylized to allow for many low 
jinks; the result is commedia dell arte 
without any comedy, Punch-and-Judy 
minus the punch. The occasional mo- 
ments of raffish humor are all provided 
by quick-legged Gary Chryst, 24, who 
leaps, whirls, jigs and flutters through 
the title role like a madcap superball. It 
is difficult to believe that Massine him- 
self was ever any better. 

Pulcinella is the Joffrey company’s 
first near-miss after a string of Diaghi- 
lev revival hits. Last spring, for exam- 
ple, the troupe offered a restaging of 
Massine’s Parade—about a bizarre Par- 
is street fair—that is a very model of 
How to Do It Right. Dating from 1917, 
this nose-thumbing effort to épater les 
bourgeois was another all-star spectac- 
ular; conceived by Poet Jean Cocteau, 
it had jaunty Picasso sets and costumes 
—including a pair of cubist construc- 
tions that might fairly be described as 
architecture on the move—and a maun- 
dering score by Erik Satie punctuated 
by typewriter sounds, gunshots and tid- 
bits of ragtime 

Once daringly avant-garde, Parade 
today seems as revolutionary as, say, 
Coppélia. The Joffrey dancers—notably 
Gary Chryst, who has frequently per- 
formed the original Massine role of the 
Chinese conjurer—have been won- 
drously successful in recapturing the set- 
ting and style of the original, and the 
work itself is performed in an engag- 
ingly ambivalent manner that seems to 
be saying both “Here it is, folks,” and 
“Don’t take all this too seriously.” A lit- 
tle more of that frolicsome spirit might 
have helped Pulcinella. Meanwhile, 
there are plenty of other old Ballets 
Russes masterpieces just waiting for the 
Joffrey treatment. Anyone for Zéphyr et 
Flore? 8 John T. Elson 


GARY CHRYST OF THE JOFFREY BALLET IN PULCINELLA (BELOW LEFT) AND AS THE CHINESE CONJURER IN REVIVAL OF MASSINE’S PARADE 
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Pitney Bowes has 
a total mailing system 


that'll save 


you time, 


space, money 
and morale. 


Think of all the mail your business 
handles. Not just the kind of mail the 
postman picks up or delivers to you. 
But every piece of paper in your office 
that travels from one person to an- 
other. 

It represents a lot of work. And that 
work is vital to the successful opera- 
tion of your business. 

Yet handling mail is a task many 
businesses don’t pay much attention 
to. They let secretaries or clerks do 
everything by hand. 

It's a costly, time-consuming meth- 
od, given to human error. Conse- 
quently a business can suffer. 

Your employees can suffer too. Be- 
cause it's a tedious, boring job they 
shouldn't even be doing. 

At Pitney Bowes, our business is 
making your total mailing system 
move. Faster and more economically 
than it’s moving now. 

We have experts who'll come and 
diagnose your mailing problems, free. 
Then they'll recommend the most ef- 
ficient system for you. 

We have machines made to work 
together to mechanize copying, collat- 
ing, counting, addressing, folding, in- 
serting, weighing, mail opening, 
sealing and meter stamping. 


iit 


at the speed of paper. 
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We even have modular mail-room 
furniture to save space. So you may 
not need much more than a cubby 
hole for a Pitney Bowes system. 

And our machines come in a wide 
choice of sizes and prices. So you 
can put together a system for max- 
imum efficiency at minimal cost. 

After all, why not start handling the 
mailing part of your business as 
shrewdly as you handle the rest? 

For more information write to Pitney 
Bowes, 1209PacificSt.,Stamford,Conn. 
06904 or call one of our 190 offices 
throughout the U.S. and Canada. 















Of all filter kings tested: 


Carlton 


For the 12th straight time, 
the U.S.Government has reported 
Carlton to be the lowest in tar 
of all filter kings tested. 


Any filter king can call itself low-tar or light. But only one can be 
lowest in tar or lightest. 

And that cigarette is CARLTON. 

But don't take our word for it. Take a look at the U.S. Government 
figures for other brands that call themselves low in tar* 





Brand BD (FiRG8) csi oscars TA. cm aelemrernctes 

Brand D(Menthol)............. Sak.  snaahiiecassmalie 1.0 
Brand K(Menthol)............. eee 0.9 
Brand MURUNGN) |. <26.66 ecceicsiness el. Ss Bea 0.9 
Brand R(RTen) so swcaisicaeisswies TS se cosesrese 0.9 
Brand T(Menthol)............. TZ - tarmasencentns 0.7 
BANG IT CEUTOR) ais: crsveccenarerarereverass ens 0.7 
Brand V (Filter) ...........0.08. MN. “fibers ucunie 0.8 
Brand V (Menthol)............. ; (| een arene reer 0.9 
CARLTON FILTER........ epee 0.3 
CARLTON MENTHOL.... 3 _......... 0.3 


Carlton 70's (lowest of all brands)—1 mg. tar, 0.1 mg. nicotine. 


Maybe that’s why CARLTON FILTER and MENTHOL registered a 
higher percent increase in sales during the first six months of 1974 
than any other “low-tar” combination. 

So if you're looking for the filter king lowest in tar, there is only one, 
and that’s CARLTON. 


*For acopy of the FTC March 1974 Report, send to: 
Carlton, PO. Box 2597, Grand Central Station, New York, N.Y. 10017 












CARLTON 
FILTER 


CARLTON 
MENTHOL 
3 MG 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Filter: 4 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report March ‘74. 
Menthol: 3 mg. “tar”, 0.3 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 


Ford’s Message: 


No Threat to Ecology 


When President Ford urged in his 
anti-inflation speech last week that do- 
mestic production of energy be stepped 
up, he implied that many of the hard- 
won environmental gains of the past few 
years might have to be compromised in 
the process. But environmentalists 
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seemed more disappointed than con- 
cerned about the President’s message 
“We were hoping for a really bold move 
by Ford on energy conservation,” says 
David Brower, president of Friends of 
the Earth. “What we got was warmed- 
over Nixon.” Indeed, Ford’s program 
smacked mostly of old proposals that 
Congress had refused to pass even dur- 
ing the height of the Arab oil embargo. 

The President's call for “amend- 
ments to the Clean Air Act” referred to 
changes suggested by the Nixon Admin- 
istration last spring. But Congress has 
so far rejected the amendments in the 
face of a growing consensus that some 
of the law’s most controversial provi- 
sions are indeed necessary and practi- 
cal. A recent study by the National 
Academy of Sciences, for example, per- 
suasively justified the present tight con- 
trols on auto fumes with a detailed cost- 
benefit argument. Though cleaning up 
the car’s noxious emissions could even- 
tually cost as much as $8 billion, the re- 
port said, the benefit in terms of work 
days not lost to respiratory illness alone 
could be worth up to $10 billion per year 

Side Panels. Ford also asked the 
automakers to achieve his goal of “a 40% 
increase in gasoline mileage” within a 
five-year deadline. That goal is possi- 
ble, Detroit believes, only if the 1975 
emission standards are not made any 
tougher (they are scheduled to become 
progressively more stringent in 1977 and 
1978)—and if no new weight-adding 
safety standards (like stronger bumpers 
and side panels) are imposed. But Con- 
gress has shown no sign to date of being 
ready to ease the standards. 

Ford’s goal of converting oil-fired 
power plants to coal by 1980 might at 
first glance seem worrisome to environ- 
mentalists because electric utilities have 
long argued that no existing technology 
can clean coal smoke. But the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency points to two 
recent studies showing that pollution- 
abatement devices now in use can 
remove toxic gases from 
smokestack emissions reli- 
ably and effectively. In any 
case, says Michael McClos- 
key, executive director of the 
Sierra Club, “the limiting fac- 
tor is not scrubbers, but 
whether we can produce suf- 
ficient coal supplies.” 

To get the needed coal, 
Ford requested new strip- 
mining legislation with 
“common-sense environ- 
mental protection.” Nixon 
had made the same request, 
and House and Senate bills 
to regulate surface mining are 
now in conference commit- 
tee. But far from giving the 
coal industry carte blanche, 
the conference bill is “basi- 
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STACKED PIPE IN ALASKA 


cally a victory for the environmental- 
ists,” according to a House committee 
staffer. It includes tough rules for restor- 
ing the scarred land after surface min- 
ing and calls for federal designation of 
lands that cannot be stripped because 
they cannot be repaired. 

Adding to the optimism that Ford's 
anti-inflation program will not seriously 
affect the ecological movement is the 
fact that the environmentalists have 
gained some powerful—and in some 
cases, unexpected—allies. The U.S 
Navy has turned its big guns against 
Ford’s proposal to open the naval pe- 
troleum reserves in Alaska—which con- 
servationists want to remain unspoiled 
by oil derricks and huge pipelines—and 
California. “The reserves,” explains a 
Navy official, “are all that stand be- 
tween us having our backs to the wall if 
there is another oil embargo.” Similarly, 
the Governors and legislators of coastal 
states are opposing any increase in ex- 
panding federal leases on offshore oil de- 
posits; they fear the effect of fouled 
beaches and waters on tourism and rec- 
reation. It is thus becoming increasingly 
evident that environmentalism has be- 
come institutionalized, almost as Amer- 
ican as apple pie, and that—short of real 
disaster—the nation’s environmental 
laws seem to be here to stay 





The Club of Rome: 
Act Two 


Remember The Limits to Growth? It 
was the little book that put its sponsor, 
the Club of Rome, on the futurologists’ 
map just two years ago. Limits properly 
warned that exponential economic and 
population growth cannot continue infi- 
nitely on a finite planet. But it also pre- 
dicted that—unless growth was stopped 
—most of the human race would 
suffocate in pollution or starve soon af- 
ter the turn of the century. This forecast 
stirred international controversy and 
made the club synonymous with gloom 
and doom. Then, when critics found 
glaring faults with the assumptions 
made by Limits as well as a crucial 
mathematical error in the computer 
model on which the predictions were 
based (TIME, Oct. 15, 1973) the Club 
of Rome retreated into silence. But not 
for long 

This week, at a lavish annual meet- 
ing in West Berlin, the club* is present- 
ing its second report, Mankind at the 
Turning Point; publication in the U.S 
is slated for early next month. The study 
is a sort of “Son of Limits.” Like the 
first book, it focuses on the intricate in- 


“Actually an informal group of 85 leading inter- 
national businessmen, scientists and thinkers de- 
voted to developing ways of dealing with an ever 
more complicated world 
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Villa Alegre. 


Anew television series where 
Spanish-and English-speaking school children get 
ahead start on becoming amigos and friends. 


Villa Alegre’’—in Spanish it means ment, ‘Villa Alegre” will help children of both back- 
St d- ‘Happy Village.’ Its aim is to help grounds break through many of the barriers that 
ne; Spanish- and English-speaking confront them—especially when the children are 

; school children live and learn happily brought together for the first time in the school 
x on together. And your children can see environment 

\4 Villa Alegre” starting this fall on your To join the young and adult residents of ‘Villa 
fees |OCal Public Broadcasting Service Alegre,’’ check your television listing for the pro- 
rr channel date on your local Public Broad- 
This new bilingual television series : ce channel. ‘Villa Alegre.'’ There's 
Y oung view not 
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I's a good feeling to have an Olds around you. 








Outside, it has a crisp 
new look. Compact, but a lot 
of little Oldsmobile. 

Inside, it blossoms out in 
the plush comforts of a tour- 
ing car. High-backed, reclin- 
ing lounge chairs. Softgrip GT 
wheel. Automatic transmis- 
sion, its shifter in a console. 
Map pockets. Etcetera. 

Underneath, there's a 
new steering geometry. Sta- 
- bilizer bars, front and rear. 
Plus, GM-specification steel- 
belted radial tires, biting 

roads with authority. 
You get the feel of an im- 
ported touring car—without 
paying the price of one. And 
that’s nice. 
WE'VE RAISED THE 
MPG IN OMEGA AND 
EVERY ‘75 OLDS MODEL 

Like other Oldsmobiles, 
Omega Salon has a new 
Maximum Mileage System, 
including a catalytic con- 
verter. High-energy ignition. 
Low ratio economy axle. Ail 
for better MPG than last year 
—and less periodic mainte- 
nance, too, 

So you can save money 
coming and going, now that 
we've brought the, 

“grand touring tradi- 
tion down to com- 
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terplay of populations, resources and en- 
vironment, and insists that technology 
alone cannot solve global problems. It, 
too, deploys a computer model to deal 
with the variables. Again, man’s pros- 
pects seem precarious. 

But this time the Club of Rome has 
tried not to repeat its previous errors. 
Mankind'’s authors (Mihajlo Mesarovic, 
director of Case Western Reserve Uni- 
versity’s Systems Research Center in 
Cleveland, and Eduard Pestel, head of 
Germany’s Institute of Mechanics at the 
Technical University of Hannover) are 
subdued in tone and, if anything, more 
optimistic than pessimistic. Their com- 
puter treats the world not as a mono- 
lithic entity but as ten interdependent 
regions, each with its peculiar economic, 
social and geophysical characteristics. 
Further, the new model is used merely 
to indicate the possible consequences of 
actions—or lack of them. Unlike Lim- 
its, the new book does not use question- 
able logic or mathematics to support a 
bleak, inequitable philosophy of no 
growth. Indeed, it promotes the idea of 
selective growth: less industrialization in 
the rich countries to counterbalance 
more in the poor nations. 

Costs of Delay. What the study 
lacks in stridency, it more than makes up 
in urgency. Right now, it says, is the time 
for a coordinated attack on global prob- 
lems. Delay will simply make things 
worse. For example, the computer mod- 
el shows that if birth control programs 
are postponed for ten years, there will be 
an increase of 1.7 billion people in the de- 
veloping countries alone by the year 
2000. A 20-year delay would result in 3.7 
billion more being born—almost as 
many as the planet’s present population. 
At that point, starvation and disease 
would kill about the same number of 
people as prompt action on birth control 
would prevent from being born in the 
first place. But, the study points out: 
“What a tragic difference for individual 
families as well as for the collective qual- 
ity of the survivors’ lives.” The only way 
to avoid turning present “catastrophic” 
food shortages in India and Africa into 
what the authors term an “apocalyptic” 
famine by 2010 is to tackle at once ev- 
ery aspect of the problem. Population 
must be curbed, and there must be ac- 
celerated planting, economic invest- 
ment and worldwide diversification of 
industry. The result would be a truly in- 
terwoven global economic system in 
which all nations helped one another for 
mutual gain. 

Disguised Blessing. In its analysis 
of the energy crisis, Mankind supports 
the views of the Shah of Iran and other 
members of the oil cartel by arguing that 
higher prices are really “a blessing in 
disguise.” Reason: if the price of oil had 
remained at pre-embargo levels, de- 
mand for the fuel would have been so 
heavy that known reserves would have 
probably run dry around the end of the 
century. That would leave the Middle 
Eastern countries with resources too 
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meager to finance continued economic 
development, and the oil-importing na- 
tions without sufficient alternative en- 
ergy sources, 

Another scenario points a way out 
of today’s energy dilemma. Oil-export- 
ing countries should price oil at levels 
competitive with those of other energy 
sources and then reinvest the revenues 
in the rich nations. This would estab- 
lish, the report says, “a real partnership 
between the economies of the oil-pro- 
ducing and oil-consuming regions.” But 
the authors do not seem to worry about 
the effects of this strategy on develop- 
ing nations now being driven to the 
verge of bankruptcy by high oil prices 
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FAMINE VICTIMS IN ETHIOPIA 
New note of urgency. 


or how it will prevent all wealth from 
eventually ending up in the Middle East. 
Instead, they look farther ahead to in- 
ternational cooperation and interdepen- 
dence as the key to healthy, diverse 
growth in the world’s economy. 

Whether rich nations will in fact 
make short-term sacrifices for the sake 
of long-term gains is debatable. Certain- 
ly, the traditional response has been for 
every country to try to maximize its 
own immediate well-being, and the dev- 
il take the hindmost. But the Club of 
Rome insists that altruism is possible 
if seen not as charity but as necessity. 
The alternative, it repeats over and over 
again, is mankind's lemming-like rush 
toward disaster. 
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The Cover-Up Prosecutor 


James Neal is “the most vicious 
prosecutor who ever lived.” Neal earned 
that vitriolic encomium from Teamster 
Boss Jimmy Hoffa when he led the Jus- 
tice Department's effort to convict 
Hoffa. Now, ten years after Hoffa was 
found guilty of jury tampering, Neal is 
the chief trial prosecutor in the Water- 
gate cover-up case. He still treasures the 
Hoffa remark, but as he prepared to 
open the Government’s case this week, 
he observed: “I've mellowed a lot since 
then.” A colleague of Neal’s agrees 

sort of: “He has mellowed a lot. But 
even mellowed, he’s still the most vi- 
cious prosecutor who ever lived.” 

Blocking Back. In fact, Neal soft- 
ens his bantam-rooster combativeness 
with an easy Tennessee drawl and a gen- 
tle farm-boy manner. Spectators at the 
cover-up trial will not see the showman- 
ship of an F. Lee Bailey or the suave as- 
surance of a James St. Clair. A former 
Marine captain and star blocking back 
at the University of Wyoming, Neal is 
not even especially eloquent. His 
strength is the sine qua non of all great 
trial lawyers: preparation. During the 
past months, he has often put in ten- 
hour days with a single Watergate wit- 


ness, then worked on into the night 
cross-checking each statement. Neal’s 
concentration is total. After he had spent 
a long session with John Dean one Sun- 
day in September, Mrs. Dean called to 
ask about her husband’s reaction to the 
pardon announced by President Ford 
that morning. “What pardon?” asked 
Neal 

Dean will probably be Neal’s first 
witness, and may be on the stand as long 
as two weeks. Next will come corrob- 
oration from various former Nixon men 
and, for the finale, the tapes. It is one of 
the strongest cases, as well as the most 
important, Neal has ever handled. Iron- 
ically, he did his best to avoid the as- 
signment. When Archibald Cox became 
Watergate special prosecutor, the Har- 
vard professor was worried about his 
own lack of trial experience. Remem- 
bering Neal from their time together 
under Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy, Cox telephoned Neal in Nashville 

When Cox called in May 1973, 
Neal’s private law practice was begin- 
ning to prosper. The son of a farm fam- 
ily of modest means, Neal had a com- 
fortable life. His small farm boasted a 
tennis court, and he had enough leisure 
to use it and to spend time with his wife 
and two children. He told Cox no 

































































NEAL IN FRONT OF COURTHOUSE 
Just a gentle farm boy. 


Cox persisted, and Neal finally 
agreed to come to Washington for two 
weeks just to help get the office started 
He stayed nearly five months, after de- 
ciding that Dean was the key to the case 
and that it was critical to get his guilty 
plea and his cooperation. On Oct. 19 
Neal went to court to hear Dean plead, 
then announced his own resignation. 
His assistants, Richard Ben-Veniste, 31, 
and Jill Wine Volner, 31, performed ad- 
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mirably in the many and complex pre- 
liminary hearings in John Sirica’s court- 
room. Still, as a prosecution staffer 
observed, “for the biggest trial of all, you 
want someone out there with a little gray 
in his hair.” 

This time it was Leon Jaworski who 
called Nashville. Neal finally caved in 
He left his family behind, gave up his 
private work entirely and rented a tiny 
efficiency apartment in Washington 

No matter how good his case looks, 
Neal, 44, has not been lulled. He faces 
numerous technical problems, among 
them the possible absence of Richard 
Nixon; defense lawyers are sure to ar- 
gue that the former President is vital to 
their case. Neal must also persuade ju- 
rors that Nixon's pardon is no reason 
to let his former aides go free. The two 
lesser defendants, former Assistant At- 
torney General Robert Mardian and 
C.R.P. Attorney Kenneth Parkinson, 
will probably claim that they had lim- 
ited roles and a lack of knowledge about 
what was really going on. John Mitch- 
ell, H.R. Haldeman and John Ehrlich- 
man appear to be in much weaker po- 
sitions, especially if their attorneys fail 
to block introduction of the tapes. But 
at every opportunity their lawyers will 
seek to provoke the prosecution or Judge 
Sirica into reversible error. Neal intends 
to be continually on guard; the most vi- 
cious prosecutor who ever lived can do 
no less 


Criminal Spillover 


Ever-increasing crime rates add up 
toa nationwide scandal. In Florida, they 
present a particularly virulent problem 
the state’s criminal-justice system is 
backing up like a flooded sewer 

Florida crime has quadrupled since 
1965, and soon the backlog of court cases 
became a judicial disaster. In 1971 the 
state supreme court decreed that defen- 
dants would have to be freed if they were 
not tried within six months for felonies 
and three months for lesser offenses. Af- 
ter some turmoil, speedy trials became 
standard. But with more offenders being 
processed, the jails and prisons began 
filling. Now they are stuffed to capacity, 
with two and three men crammed into 
so-called “single” cells 

Last month authorities announced 
that they would accept no more inmates 
at the Lake Butler state prison, where 
all new prisoners are first processed 
That left convicted men stacking up in 
local lock-ups. Sheriffs who run those 
jails began complaining. Faced with a 
crisis that gets worse every day, Gov- 
ernor Reubin Askew made a desperate 
decision: some old convicts will be re- 
leased to make way for the new. Start- 
ing next month, accelerated paroles will 
be given to 1,055 prisoners who are serv- 
ing the last two years of their sentences 
and do “not represent any compromise 
to the safeguards of the community.” 





LAKE BUTLER PRISON CELL 
Trading old for new. 
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starring in 


The Cay 


Aspecial motion picture adaptation of the award-winning novel. 
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Ayoung boy and an old man from two different worlds- 
together they fight for survival on a tiny deserted island. 


October 21. NBC -TV. Consult local listings. 
Bell System Family Theatre © 
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Explorers of the Cell 


Cells, the basic units of life, are mi- 
croscopic, highly complex and surpris- 
ingly autonomous creations. They take 
in and use nutrients, resist biological at- 
tackers, reproduce and produce the 
products that their host organisms need 
in order to exist. Knowledge of the struc- 
tural and functional organization of cells 
is essential to the understanding and 
control of most of the diseases to which 
man is heir. Last week Sweden’s Ka- 
rolinska Institutet honored the three 
men whose work has provided scientists 


DOR. CHRISTIAN DE DUVE 
Sick cells mean sick people. 


with just such knowledge. The $125,000 
Nobel Prize in Physiology or Medicine 
went to Dr. Albert Claude, 75, of the 
Free University of Brussels’ Institut 
Jules Bordet; Dr. Christian R. de Duve, 
57, of New York’s Rockefeller Univer- 
sity and Belgium’s University of Lou- 
vain; and Dr. George E. Palade, 61, of 
Yale University’s School of Medicine. 
The triple award was appropriate, 
for both De Duve and Palade based their 
own work on the pioneering studies of 
Claude. All three men did the major and 
most significant parts of their work at 
Rockefeller University, which has pro- 
duced twelve other Nobel laureates. 
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Claude, Belgian-bred but a natural- 
ized American, laid the foundation for 
modern cell biology with his work at 
Rockefeller U. between 1929 and 1949 
Prior to that time, cells were still large- 
ly scientific terra incognita. By using the 
electron microscope, which had recently 
been developed, Claude taught scientists 
to explore these miniature worlds and 
to map them. He also developed tech- 
niques for separating cell components 
in a centrifuge in order to help deter- 
mine their functions 

Palade, a Rumanian-born research- 
er who joined Rockefeller U. in 1946, 
combined Claude’s two techniques to 
learn even more about cell structure. He 
delineated the fine structure of the mi- 
tochondria. These are bacteria-like bod- 
ies that probably joined the cell early in 
the evolutionary process and have lived 
in a symbiotic relationship with it ever 
since, helping it to “breathe.” He also 
discovered and described the small 
granular components called ribosomes, 
which were later found to help manu- 
facture the proteins essential for the 
proper functioning of the cell 

Aggressive Enzymes. De Duve, a 
Belgian citizen, in 1962 joined Rockefel- 
ler U., where he continued to refine the 
fractionalization techniques developed 
by Claude. His studies led to the discov- 
ery of lysosomes, aggressive enzymes 
that work as a sort of digestive system, 
breaking down the substances ingested 
by the cell—and in some diseases or dis- 
orders, destroying the cell itself. 

Without the understanding of cel- 
lular functions, explains De Duve, most 
modern drugs and disease control would 
not be possible. “We are sick because 
our cells are sick. We cannot make our- 
selves well unless we know what is hap- 
pening inside our cells.” In fact, most 
human diseases—from some hereditary 
disorders to such still incompletely un- 
derstood ailments as cancer—are trace- 
able to cellular malfunctions. The work 
of this year’s Nobel laureates helps point 
the way toward their correction. 


Building Jawbones 


Few parts of the human skeleton are 
more subject to wear than the mandi- 
ble, or lower jawbone. Aging alone can 
cause the bone to atrophy, or waste 
away. Chewing, mainly by those wear- 
ing dentures, can greatly accelerate the 
loss. For years doctors have dealt with 
mandibular atrophy—and with provid- 
ing a better anchorage for false teeth 
—by painful and time-consuming bone 
and skin grafts. Now a Detroit oral sur- 
geon may have found a better way. At 
a meeting of the American Society of 
Oral Surgeons in Las Vegas this week, 
Dr. Irwin A. Small of Sinai Hospital of 
Detroit reported that he has developed 
an implantable device that provides a 
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THANE then The Chareratony line 


firm and almost instant anchor for den- 
tures, even if the bone is worn fairly thin 

Small’s invention, called the man- 
dibular staple, is a lightweight titanium 
bar with two long, threaded pins and 
up to seven shorter ones (see diagram). 
It is attached to the dense bone on the 
underside of the jaw where its short pins 
help hold it in place. The long pins pass 
through the mandible and protrude 
through the gum into the mouth. There 
they serve as abutments to which a den- 
tal bridge can be fastened. 

Hammer Blows. Installing the 
mandibular staple is easier than bone 
grafting, which can take as long as six 
weeks. In a 90-minute operation, Small 
makes an incision in the crease under 
the chin. Then he drills a series of holes 
in the bone. He next positions the staple 
and hammers it neatly into place. Most 
patients require only aspirin afterward, 
feel comfortable within 48 hours, and 
can begin eating with their solidly an- 
chored dentures within five days. 

Some oral surgeons counsel caution 
on Small’s staple, and Small himself ad- 
mits that he has encountered some 
minor gum infections in patients who 
have been fitted with the device. He also 
notes that there has been some slight re- 
sorption, or further deterioration, of the 
mandible of one patient who had a sta- 
ple installed 6% years ago. 

But most of the 40 patients who have 
been fitted with the device have had no 
problems at all. Robert O'Dwyer, 41, a 
Detroit mechanical engineer, went 
through several sets of false teeth after 
smashing his jaw in a 1957 automobile 
accident. He found them all so uncom- 
fortable and unsatisfactory that he ac- 
tually took them out while eating. Since 
being fitted with a mandibular staple in 
1969, he has eaten everything, including 
such hard-to-chew foods as carrots 











AMERICA’S NEW 
GRAND LUXE 
HOTEL 
IS IN LOS ANGELES 


Those who are familiar 
with European grand-luxe 
hotels will appreciate the 
beauty, luxury and fine serv- 
ice of the Carriage House. 


Three restaurants offer 
gourmet variety. Most unique 
is the ultra-luxe, fifty-six foot 
Gazebo Buffet served daily 
in the Lattice Room. 


Adjacent to Beverly Hills. 
Justa stroll away from four- 
teen first-run movie theatres 
and many fashionable shops. 


Richly decorated rooms, 
individually designed, each 
with spacious bath, bar with 
refrigerator and panoramic 
view, from $38. Spacious 
suites, (some with kitchens), 
from $50. to $180. Monthly 
and annual rates available. 


930 Hilgard, Westwood Village 
California 90024 
Telephone (213) 475-8765 
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ISHMAEL REED 


Gumbo Diplomacy 


THE LAST DAYS OF LOUISIANA RED 
by ISHMAEL REED 
177 pages. Random House. $5.95. 


In such original comic novels as The 
Free-Lance Pallbearers, Yellow Back 
Radio Broke Down and Mumbo Jumbo, 
Ishmael Reed displayed powers of cam- 
ouflage, mimicry and verbal play that 
drew praise from his peers—though yery 
little cash from his publishers. As a black 
writer with a ticklish touch, Reed had 
to sit in the back of the literary om- 
nibus until the white audience tired of 
having their heads whipped by the 
Cleavers and Joneses 

Yet Reed can hardly be accused of 
eye rolling and cakewalking for his sup- 
per. His angers and resentments are 
sheathed in intelligence, learning, scat- 
ological wit and showmanship. One 
thinks of Redd Foxx before he was San- 
fordized, or Philip Roth confronting his 
middle-class American Jewish back- 
ground in ways that have been judged, 
perhaps too hastily, as self-hateful and 
tasteless. Likewise, many blacks may 
find themselves both amused and of- 
fended by The Last Days of Louisiana 
Red, a combination circus freak show 
detective story, Negro Dead Sea Scroll 
and improvised black-studies program 

The novel owes its title partly to a 
blistering chili pepper sauce. It marks 
the return of an earlier Reed hero, Papa 
LaBas, the great black shamus. To white 
readers, he is soul's answer to Sherlock 
Holmes. To Reed, he is torchkeeper of 
“HooDoo,” the 19th century Afro- 
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American folk religion and business that 
dealt in magic cures, spells and charms. 
With his “million-year-old Olmec Ne- 
gro face,” LaBas combines both art and 
religion with a down-home style that 
reaches back thousands of years to those 
silted-over times when the animism of 
black Africa was supposed to have 
seeped into Egypt 

In the novel Reed calls this savory 
cultural mess of lore and history “the 
Gumbo”"—after the unique and varied 
Creole dish. But Reed's Gumbo is 
strongly metaphorical rather than ex- 
plicitly edible, a sort of royal soul food 
manufactured at the Solid Gumbo 
Works by a black capitalist named Ed 
Yellings. The plot, full of violence, in- 
trigue and high-speed travel, turns on 
whether the Gumbo Works will be con- 
trolled by LaBas’ forces of good and 
healing magic (Gumbo can cure heroin 
addiction) or the perversion of the 
ancient mysteries led by the Louisiana 
Red Corp. and its sinister head, Blue 
Coal 

Hootchy-Kootcher. The Red men- 
ace finds unwitting allies among “the 
Moochers,” a category into which Reed 
consigns all those he regards as black op- 
portunists—Ed Yellings’ own son, for 
instance, Street Yellings, a violent mil- 
itant who has a rape clinic named after 
him. There is also Ed’s daughter Min- 
nie the Moocher (‘a lowdown hootchy- 
kootcher,” according to Cab Calloway), 
whose entourage is a group of Amazo- 
nian bodyguards known as the Daho- 
meyan Softball Team 

Reed spares precious few of his 
brothers and sisters. (He even offers a 
veiled suggestion that Angela Davis is 
the modern equivalent of the stern black 
mama figure trying to shape up her off- 
spring in the absence ofa father.) A min- 
ister named the Rev. Rookie is replaced 
by a Moog synthesizer; Maxwell Kasa- 
vubu, a button-down black literary crit- 
ic, hallucinates that he is Richard 
Wright's illiterate murderer Bigger 
Thomas. Reed even brings back those 
veteran moochers from Amos n° Andy, 
the Kingfish and Andrew H. Brown, 
now trying to cash in on the street-cor- 
ner Hindu racket. “Andy,” says the 
Kingfish, “I think it’s about time we 
went into the Karmel bizness.” 

Reed himself admits that he has 
more in common with Calvin Coolidge 
than with Dionysus. Bacchanalian plots 
and extended riffs of funky prose scarce- 
ly disguise the conservative folksiness 
within, Born in Chattanooga and raised 
in Buffalo, Reed had an early ambition 
to become a concert violinist. His writ- 
ing talent surfaced at the University of 
Buffalo. One of his admirers is another 
musician-writer, the ranking wizard of 
experimental fiction, John Barth. After 
sampling the edges of New York liter- 
ary life in the early ‘60s, Reed headed 





west to Berkeley where he teaches writ- 
ing at the University of California and 
is a partner in a new publishing com- 
pany that supports young talent. 

He has obviously found the multi- 
cultural gumbo of California ideal for 
developing a fiction in which facts, ac- 
ademic speculations and just plain jive 
freely cohabit. The overall effect in Lou- 
isiana Red is thoroughly disarming. His 
approach to the novel is not unlike a 
Dixieland band’s approach to music: a 
native American diversity that adds up 
to a unified style—authentic and end- 
lessly fresh ®R.Z. Sheppard 


Myra Lives! 


by GORE VIDAL 
244 pages. Random House. $6.95. 


Fans of Myra Breckinridge—that 
beautiful, transsexual, all-American 
succubus—will recall that she was last 
seen in a hospital bed after having the 
silicon knocked out of her by a hit-and- 
run driver. To save her life, Dr. Men- 
gers rebuilt and re-endowed her as 
Myron Breckinridge: the man, in fact 
who Myra had originally been before a 
sex-change operation transformed him 
into a her, Though the doctor fashioned 
a generous “rehnquist” for the new My- 
ron, he did not provide him with a set 
of “powells.” 

Renaming the nether parts of his 
characters after the Supreme Court Jus- 
tices who voted to allow communities 
to set their own pornography standards 
is one of Gore Vidal's gentler touches 


WARING ABBOTT 





GORE VIDAL 
“powells” and “rehnquists.” 
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in Book II of the Breckinridge saga. It 
is an invidiously amusing camp fantasy 
which seems to have been inspired in 
equal parts by Lewis Carroll’s Through 
the Looking Glass and Claude Rains’ 
Mr. Jordan movies. 

The new Myron is a staid and po- 
litically conservative Southern Califor- 
nian, a caterer of Chinese food, a dog 
fancier and the husband of the lovely 
Mary-Ann, whom Myra lusted after in 
Book I. Yet deep within Myron the old 
Myra lives on, awaiting the moment to 
reassert her evil nature—or, as she likes 
to put it, to become “the Embodiment 
of Necessary Mutancy on the verge of 
creating a superrace, in my image.” 

The moment arrives one night when 
Myron is televiewing Siren of Babylon, 
a 1948 costume turkey starring Bruce 
Cabot and Maria Montez. As Myron ad- 
justs his set, the imprisoned Myra shoves 
him through the screen, and he finds 
himself back in 1948 on the MGM set 
where the movie is being shot. 

Drag Queen. It was a good year 
for Hollywood, and one of the best that 
a powerful, confident America has ever 
known. But Myron soon learns that his 
“new” world of padded shoulders and 
Hudson Hornets is divided into the lo- 
cals—those who are actually living and 
working on the film in 1948—and the 
visitors —those like himself who were 
mysteriously dumped there. There are 
scores of visitors, including a Philadel- 
phia cook named Whittaker Kaiser, 
who is a merciless lampoon of Norman 
Mailer at his most masculine pugna- 
cious. Richard Nixon even puts ina brief 
appearance, wanting to know if there is 
an extradition treaty between 1948 and 
the future. 

Under such conditions, Myra is pe- 
riodically able to take full command of 
Myron’s body. This gives the narrative 
a Jekyll and Hyde format, with Myra 
eventually upstaging Myron, who every- 
one thinks is a drag queen. Still unsat- 
isfied by her escapades in Book I, Myra 
resumes her humiliation of men, inflict- 
ing yet another hilarious outrage upon 
a strapping, redheaded youth out of the 
Van Johnson mold. She also undertakes 
to save Hollywood, armed with the fore- 
knowlege of its decline and Vidal's grasp 
of the industry's “future” profit-and-loss 
sheets. She even has a warning for Judy 
Garland: “Get off the pills. If you don’t, 
you'll be dead in 21 years.” 

Myra’s own fate is to wind up in 
the body of Maria Montez—unable to 
understand Spanish. With Myra foiled, 
a puzzled Myron returns to the rightful 
side of the TV screen. It must be seen 
as a victory of banality over evil—at 
least temporarily. 

Once again, Gore Vidal proves that 
in a market crowded with literary hook- 
ers, he is a true courtesan. He respects 
the values of entertainment and can de- 
liver a novel for practically any taste. 
Last year’s bestselling Burr is an excel- 
lent example of the author's skill at 
packaging a bit of class in a good deal of 
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excelsior. For Myron, he tricks out his 
peeves and hostilities with the malicious 
energy that has made him the best—if 
not the most original—of our hard-core 
satirists. Myra/Myron is the perfect 
mate for Vidal’s cold-blooded gifts. If the 
caricatures, derision and raillery some- 
times outpace the action—or the point 
— it is because even Vidal is not immune 
to the satirist’s most common affliction: 
premature expostulation., @R.Z.S. 


Viennese Waltz 


THE EAGLES DIE: FRANZ JOSEPH, ELISABETH, 
AND THEIR AUSTRIA 

by GEORGE R. MAREK 

532 pages. Harper & Row. $12.50. 


Emperor Franz Joseph of Austria 
ruled the Austro-Hungarian Empire for 
68 years, succumbing at last at age 86, 
two years after the start of World 
War I. When Franz Joseph succeeded 
to its command, the Habsburg holdings 
included Milan and Venice, Prague and 
Cracow, as well as Vienna and Buda- 
pest. Within two years of his death, the 
empire had been reduced to the small 
country, centered on Vienna, that it es- 
sentially is today. The Eagles Die is the 
story of that Habsburg sunset, and of 
the golden light that Viennese culture 
shed in the waning days of empire. 

Vienna-born Author Marek takes 





THE EMPEROR FRANZ JOSEPH 
“Herr Schratt.” 


the biographical tack in The Eagles Die, 
concentrating upon Franz Joseph and 
Empress Elisabeth, obviously hoping 
that it might do for Habsburg Austria 
what Nicholas and Alexandra did for 
Romanov Russia. He only partly suc- 
ceeds, mainly because his principal 
characters were intensely private, im- 
perial strangers both to their subjects 
and to each other. 

Of the two, Elisabeth fares the bet- 
ter, perhaps because her spirit seems so 


restlessly contemporary. Though she 
married Franz Joseph when she was 
only 16 and gave him a son and three 
daughters, she played a lonely second 
fiddle to Franz Joseph’s imperious moth- 
er Sophie. Eventually, the vivacious 
queen declared a kind of independence, 
becoming the adored champion of the 
cause of home rule for Hungary, trav- 
eling incessantly: now to England to ride 
after hounds, now to Turkey to explore 
Schliemann’s diggings at Troy. She even 
translated Shakespearean plays into 
modern Greek. Primping and dieting 
narcissistically, Elisabeth remained an 
international beauty until she was 60, 
when she was killed by an Italian an- 
archist while boarding a steamer on 
Lake Geneva in 1898. 

Her marriage to Franz Joseph was 
one of the century's great mismatches. 
While she fluttered through Europe, he 





THE EMPRESS ELISABETH 
Second fiddle. 


would rise before dawn to be at his roy- 
al desk by 5 or 6 in the morning, as ab- 
sorbed in the minutiae of bureaucracy 
as a clerk in a tax office. He apparently 
enjoyed the stultifying formality of the 
Hofburg. Once, when he awoke very ill 
in the middle of the night, he was able 
to bark only one phrase at the physi- 
cian who had scurried to him: “Formal 
dress!” If he had any off-guard moments, 
they were reserved for his marvelously 
bourgeois relationship with Actress 
Katherina Schratt, a love that lasted un- 
til he died. The Emperor regularly 
nipped down to Katherina’s house for 
coffee after early morning Mass. De- 
lighted Viennese fiacre drivers called 
him “Herr Schratt.” 

Marek makes clear, though, that 
Franz Joseph was much more than a 
uniformed bureaucrat. He was literally 
and psychologically a survivor. He had 
come to power upon his uncle's abdi- 
cation during the Revolution of 1848, 
and he proceeded to put down and pun- 
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We can help you go now, pay later. Our new Book of Europe is a beautifully compiled vacation 
atlas of more than 4,500 places in Europe and North Africa. Complete with color photographs, de- 
tailed text, and 109 maps, it may inspire you to plan anything from a religious retreat in Italy to a 
wine-tasting tour of France. When you take off, chances are you'll be carrying an airline ticket 
printed by Rand McNally. We print a great percentage of all airline, railroad, and bus tickets. If you 
choose to finance your trip with a bank loan, you might well make your monthly payments by means 
of a Rand McNally computer-printed coupon book. It is only one of the many highly technical ser- 
vices we now provide for banks across the country. If you really want to give substance to your 
dreams, start with the Book of Europe. RAND MONALLY 
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Is ita cigarette? Definitely not. 

Could a little cigar have such big flavor, 
give you such big pleasure? Definitely yes. 

A&C Little Cigars — slim, filter-tipped - 
made with a very special blend that includes 
iilatem ian) ele)a(=10 Mellet-|m (0)e)-(eoles-mmole (ene) s 
mildness and flavor. 

Regular or Menthol — in the distinctive 
(olgul-jabs 8)(e.e) mele). 


A&C LITTLE CIGARS, 


The Great Impostor 
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ish the rebels ruthlessly. He stubbornly 
refused to sell the region of Venetia for 
nearly $1 billion and then lost it—and 
many thousands of lives—as a result of 
a disastrous war with Prussia. The sur- 
vivor’s instinct could only have deep- 
ened as he saw his family cut down by 
firing squad and assassin: his younger 
brother Maximilian as Napoleon III's 
cat’s paw in Mexico, his son Rudolf as 
a result of a crime passionnel suicide pact 
at Mayerling, his wife at Geneva, his 
nephew Franz Ferdinand at Sarajevo 
Was it some final bitterness over the pa- 
rade of deaths, asks Marek, that caused 
Franz Joseph to push Europe, too, into 
an orgy of killing, as he declared war 
on Serbia in 1914? 

Sans Brahms. The Eagles Die is an 
uneven book, but it is solidly researched, 
and when Marek stops to assess the con- 
temporaneous accomplishments of Vi- 
ennese civilization, his view can be 
breathtaking. While Franz Joseph fret- 
ted over dreary details at his desk, 
Bruckner, Brahms and Mahler were 
writing some of history’s greatest mu- 
sic, and Johann Strauss some of its gay- 
est. The young Kafka was turning out 
dismally prophetic stories in Prague (his 
sisters would die at Auschwitz). The 
young Freud was working out his the- 
ories of psychoanalysis 

But the sun was dropping rapidly 
Physically, Franz Joseph had helped to 
build the graceful city that is modern Vi- 
enna. Spiritually, he scarcely understood 
the city. He allowed himself to be dra- 
gooned to the opera as a sort of royal ad- 
vertisement. But the man who ruled Vi- 
enna’s empire never once heard a 
symphony by Brahms. ® Mayo Mohs 
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One of these five vacations takes 


you to the Mexico you’re looking for. 
Braniff International has special vacations to 
Mexico. Special vacations that take you where 
you want, from open market shopping to beach 
sunbathing. From visiting museums and’ PP 
mids to bullfights and folklore ballets. 
ACAPULCO SHORT HOLIDAY (IT4BN1AC3) 
4 days/3 nights at the Hotel Club de Pesca. 
You'll be treated to a Fiesta Yacht cruise around 
Acapulco Bay, and even a welcome cocktail 
upon arrival. The only hotel with its own pier 
and fleet of deep-sea fishing boats. Perfect for 
the outdoors and water sports vacationer. $29.50. 
COLONIAL TOUR (IT4BN1WICT) 3 days/2 
nights. Depart Mexico City for San Jose Purua 
and stay in Morelia at the Virrey de Mendoza. The 
second day on to Patzcuaro and an excursion 
across Patzcuaro Lake to Janitzio Island. Then 
drive to Guadalajara or Chapala the third morn- 
ing. Included are welcome cocktails both nights, 
transportation and two breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners. $150.00. 
MEXICO OFF THE BEATEN PATH 
(IT2AAQOBP1) 7 days/6 nights. Ideal for the vaca- 
tioner = to ‘see the heart of old Mexico. 
Visit nine Mexico cities and towns, plus Indian 
eons Alban and Mitla. Includes 


You're going places. So are we. 


MEXICO CITY HOTEL AND TOUR PACKAGE 
(IT4BN1GTC2) 5 days/4 nights. This package 
combines your choice of hotel accommodations 
with two sightseeing tours — one through Mexico 
City and one to the Xochimilco Floating Gardens 
or to the Pyramids. Also, plenty of free time for 
your.own. $49.00. 

DO YOUR OWN THING IN MEXICO CITY, 
TAXCO AND ACAPULCO (IT4BN1DOTS8) 8 
days/7 nights. Three nights in Mexico City, threé 
in Acapulco and one in Taxco. An amigo welay” 
come cocktail, 275 miles of sightseeing a : 
night at one of Acapulco's leadin 
are included. $89.00. 

These are just five of Braniff’s 
vacations. You can also travel to 
country, drive yourself around Me 
a romantic honeymoon. And man) 
sightseeing tours give you even mio} 
nities. “= 

Stay between 2 and 15 days. Vii 
Mexico cities. Vacation prices are pe 
based on double occupancy and are” 
change. Air fare, taxes and security char. 
additional. For more information, conta 
tor of Tours, Braniff International, Excha 
Dallas, Texas 75235. Or better yet, call your 
agent. He can get us together, and at 
cost to you. ; 
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“a, Fannie The Fannie Farmer Cookbook is not intended to be 

Ny ef displayed on a coffee table, or read for pleasure — 
Fa though its prose can often be mouthwatering. It is 
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wren PUBLISHERS 


Can man 
capture Nature 
on paper? 


Nature supplies her own tec hnology for roses 
and the ores for springs and gears. But cap- 
turing them on paper 1s man’s singular 
accomplishment. 

That same paper, made by Consolidated, 
allows you to create whatever Image you 
want your company to reflect. For these are 
extraordinary enamel printing papers, manu- 
factured by the only major specialist in 
coated printing papers. 

Discover what these distinctive papers can 
do for your corporate communications. Have 
your printer ask his Consolidated Paper 








Merchant for free test sheets of one of our 
papers. Then, on your next printing order, 
have the paper run and get an on-the-press 
comparison. You'll actually see the difference. 

Meanwhile, we'll be glad to send you a 
print quality demonstration on one of our 
prestige papers— CENTURA OFFSET EN AMEL,. 


the Specialist 

in enamel 
printing papers. 
Consolidated Papers, Inc 


General Offices 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wis 
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RIDE DESERT SANDS SEE HOLLYWOOD AT UNIVERSAL STUDIOS 








SKI MOUNTAIN RESORTS RACING YEAR "ROUND AT FOUR EXCITING TRACKS SAN DIEGO Z00'S NEW WILD ANIMAL PARK 





The sun shines 350 days every year. On golden beaches, blue Pacific waters, 
warm deserts and close-by mountains. All yours — free. Hotels? Restaurants? 
Choose from hundreds, from plush to plain. You won’t believe the low rates. 
(Because our “season” lasts all year we don’t have to make a killing in three 
months.) And there are more things to see and do than any other place on 
earth. Come out of the cold to where the sun spends the winter. 
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LONG BEACH SHOP DUTY-FREE, TUUANA, MEX 






Free Vacation Kit. Write for your copy to: 


QUEEN MARY 
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Died. Athina Niarchos, 45, fifth 
wife of Greek Shipping Baron Stavros 
Niarchos and ex-spouse of his arch ri- 
val Aristotle Onassis; of an apparent 
heart attack; at the Niarchos town house 
in Paris. Blonde, willowy Tina had al- 
ready been through two marriages (14 
years with Onassis, ten with John Spen- 
cer-Churchill, now the Duke of Marl- 
borough) before her sensational 1971 
wedding to Niarchos: it was just five 
months after her divorce from the duke 
and 17 months after the death of her 
older sister Eugenie, Niarchos’ third 
wife, from what was officially ruled to 
be an overdose of sleeping pills. Tina’s 
death was discovered by a maid as she 
brought breakfast to her bedroom, while 
Niarchos was asleep in another room. 


s 

Died. Luther H. Hodges, 76, former 
Governor of North Carolina and Sec- 
retary of Commerce; of an apparent 
heart attack; in Chapel Hill, N.C. A 
sharecropper’s son who worked his way 
through the University of North Car- 
olina by waiting on tables, Hodges left 
a career as a textile executive at 52 to 
help run the Marshall Plan in postwar 
West Germany. As Governor from 1954 
to 1960, he was successful not only in 
guiding North Carolina through a pe- 
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riod of racial tension but also in attract- 
ing an impressive influx of industry—an 
achievement that helped earn him the 
Commerce post in John Kennedy's Cab- 
inet. With characteristic vigor, he pro- 
moted exports to Communist countries, 
arguing: “Sell them anything they can 
eat, drink or smoke.” 


s 

Died. V.K. Krishna Menon, 77, vir- 
ulently anti-Western former Indian De- 
fense Minister and delegate to the Unit- 
ed Nations; of an apparent heart attack; 
in New Delhi. Son of a wealthy law- 
yer, Menon was an ascetic, acerbic, anti- 
colonialist firebrand who lived in Lon- 
don and agitated against British rule 
in India for 28 years until independence 
came in 1947. His intimate friendship 
with Jawaharlal Nehru, India’s first 
Prime Minister, led to a series of high- 
level government posts. At the U.N. in 
the 1950s, Menon regularly scourged 
US. “imperialism,” although he con- 
doned Moscow’s suppression of the 1956 
Hungarian uprising. As Defense Min- 
ister Menon’s failure to prepare for the 
1962 Chinese assault on India’s fragile 
defenses along the Himalayan border 
led to Nehru’s greatest governmental 
crisis—and to Menon’s own political 
demise. 





Died. Paul G. Hoffman, 83, states- 
man and global philanthropist; in New 
York City. A born salesman, Hoffman 
quit college at 18 to sell Studebakers 
in Los Angeles, cleared his first mil- 
lion at age 34 and became president of 
Studebaker ten years later. Impressed 
by his success in turning the ailing auto 
firm around, President Truman asked 
him in 1948 to head the Marshall Plan; 
over the next 2% years Hoffman dis- 
pensed more than $10 billion to revive 
Western Europe’s war-shattered econ- 
omy in a successful effort that bril- 
liantly proved his argument that “pros- 
perity is the best antidote to Commu- 
nism.” As chief of the United Nations 
Development Program. from 1959 to 
1972, he spent his “most fascinating” 
years funding projects ranging from dam 
surveys to locust extermination in a hun- 
dred countries. 

iE 

Died. Henry Joel Cadbury, 90, 
Quaker peace activist and longtime head 
of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, which he helped found in World 
War I to provide conscientious objec- 
tors with humanitarian alternatives 
(such as ambulance driving) to bearing 
arms in what he regarded as “a wholly 
unjustified” conflict; in Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
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Smokers of the best-selling 
regular size cigarette: 


CUT YOUR TAR’ 
IN HALF 


fet canes 


For 

king size 
ask for 
WVenvalas 





q { . \ f . ; 7 } 

Full 100 i d only 10mg. tar’ 
u mm. long and only 10mg- tar 
LUCKY 100’s tar" 10 mg. nicotine, 0.9 mg." 

Best-selling regular size "tar" 23 mg. nicotine, 1.5 mg. 


Of all brands, lowest “tar” 1 mg. nicotine, 0.1 mg.7 
Av. Per Cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74. 





Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 









9. ‘tar’, 0.9 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method 
LUCKY TEN, 3 mg. ‘tar: 0.7 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report March ‘74 
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Viewpoints 


Given the almost simultaneous rise 
of the women’s liberation movement 
and TV cop shows, it required no ge- 
nius to discern that an indifferent idea’s 
time had to come soon. And so we have 
them this season—not one, but two 
weekly dramas about policewomen. 
ABC’s brain-trusters decided to make the 
female detective a black; if they had 
thought of it, they probably would have 
asked Teresa Graves, who plays the ti- 
tle role in Get Christie Love! (Wednesday, 
10 p.m. E.D.T.), to improve the package 
by donning a war bonnet from time to 
time, thus touching base with another 
minority. We are spared this spectacle 
only because no one connected with this 
series seems to have been thinking about 
anything other than the main chance. 

There had been an assumption that 
technical proficiency was the television 
viewer’s sole remaining natural right, 
but even the photography on Christie 
has a cheap look. It does, however, com- 
plement the dialogue and the plots 
which sound as if they were made up as 
the actors went along, and the direc- 
tion, whose only imperative seems to be 
to stretch 15 minutes worth of material 
out to a full hour’s length. 

Angie Dickinson, as Sergeant “Pep- 
per” Anderson on NBC’s Police Woman 
(Friday, 10 p.m. E.D.T.), is at least per- 
mitted to be just not-so-plain Angie, and 
any program that allows this attractive, 
good-humored actress to be her famil- 
iar self cannot be all bad. The regular 
supporting cast, headed by Earl Holli- 
man, is competent, and the action se- 
quences are crisp. There is also some 
attempt to put the cops in contact with 
interesting criminals and characterized 
victims. 

In neither show, however, can it be 
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said that the leading woman has 
achieved truly equal status with her male 
partner. To be sure, the girls are allowed 
to engage in potentially dangerous un- 
dercover work that the boys simply can- 
not manage—posing as streetwalkers, 
for instance. They are even permitted 
to pull a trigger now and then, though 
only if they come close to fainting when 
someone gets hurt in the gunplay. 

Feminine Intuition. Mostly, the 
men take an overprotective, implicitly 
patronizing attitude toward their female 
partners. While “feminine intuition” is 
allowed to contribute occasionally to 
the process of detection, most of the 
heavy brainwork is handled by the men. 
The girls are simply not credited with, 
say, Columbo's powers of ratiocination 
or Kojak’s ability to get off a cynical 
wisecrack 

As a result, it is doubtful that ei- 
ther of the characters played by Graves 
and Dickinson will ever develop much 
individuality (even if they manage to 
stay on the air the whole season), al- 
though it is logical to assume that the 
women who are pioneering in police 
work at the detective level these days 
are likely to be rather more idiosyncratic 
than the average meter maid. Certainly 
they are more interesting than Graves’ 
jive-talking, hip-swinging, street-smart 
chick—a currently modish figure in 
blaxploitation movies. Dickinson, to be 
sure, is a little less stereotyped, but her 
show’s creators are undecided as to 
whether she should be den mother or 
kid sister to the squad room, and they 
really ought to come up with a char- 
acterization more novel than either of 
those. In any event, neither Christie 
nor Pepper has much more dimension 
than Perry Mason’s old sidekick, Della 
Street. They've got a long way to go, 
baby. ® Richard Schickel 
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EATS BETTER THAN SHE DOES. 


Cristina eats whatever she can find in the garbage 
And that is far less than some prowling dog would find in 
your garbage can 

For just $12 a month, you can save such a child 

Through our Children, Inc. “Adoption” program you 
can help provide a child with a better diet, new clothes and 
medical attention. Even an education 

But there's not a moment to lose. Every 60 seconds, 
five or six more children will die from starvation 

Write direct to Mrs. Jeanne Clarke Wood, Children, 
Incorporated, Box 5381, Dept.TI10D,Richmond, Va. 23220 


I wish to “adopt” a boy 0) girlO in 





| will pay $12 a month ($144 a year). Enclosed is my gift 
for 0) a full year ©) the first month. Please send me the 
child's name, story, address and picture 

| understand that | can correspond with my child, and 
continue the “adoption” longer than one year if | wish. Also 
| may discontinue the “adoption” at any time 
0) Icannot “adopt” a child, but want to help $__ 
OO Or, | will pledge $ ____ per month 
0) Please send me further information 
0) If for a group, please specify_ 








Church, Class, Club, School, Business, etc 
Nome. 
Address. 
Ch Stte Zip 
You can adopt’ a child trom any of the following countnes Boliwo. Chile 


ombia, Guatemok 
Mexico, Nigeria, Pa 
American Indians. (Or a child of « 


Honduras 
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Why you should consider a Saab 
if you’re looking at a Volvo. 


There are only two cars built in Sweden. Saab and 
Volvo. Both were initially designed and engineered 
to satisfy the particularly difficult driving conditions 
found in Scandinavia. And both have a reputation 
for being strong, durable and safe automobiles. 

But there are a number of differences between 
the two which we feel makes the Saab a more 
sensible purchase decision. 

1, Our shape. 

At Saab, we've always felt that form should 
follow function. So we 
developed the shape of 
the Saab 99 with 
the help of 











numerous wind tunnel 
tests. We know that 
aerodynamic testing and 
styling can do three 
important things for a car: 

a. Improve gas mileage, since the engine 

doesn't have to work as hard. 

b. Lower wind noise. 

c. Give excellent stability in crosswinds. 

Now styling is a very subjective judgment, but 
we feel that the way our car looks, helps the way it 
works. And that in itself is very beautiful, indeed. 

2. Smaller outside. More room inside. 

The table below compares the general dimen- 
sions of the Saab 99 and Volvo 142. As you can see, 
Saab is considerably smaller on the outside than 
the Volvo. But on the inside, there are some surprises. 


SAAB 99 VOLVO 142 


Overall length 174.0” Overall length 
Wheelbase 97.4” Wheelbase 103.0” 
Headroom, front 39.5” Headroom, front 39.0” 
Headroom, rear 38.5” Headroom, rear 35.5” 


Trunkspace 
(by volume) 


Trunkspace 
(by volume) 


23.3 cu. ft. 23.2 cu. ft. 


a. The Saab has more headroom front and rear 

than the Volvo. 

b. The Saab has alittle more trunk space 

than the Volvo. (And that's even before you 
fold down the rear seat on Saab and finda 
little station wagon in back. A feature that 
Volvo doesn't have.) 

We think that once you sit in both a Saab 
anda Volvo you'll note that in the other critical 
measurements Saab is about the same as Volvo. 

3. Front-wheel drive. 

A lot of people may not care whether it's the 
front wheels or the rear wheels of their car that move 
them. But we at Saab believe there is a very big 
difference. That's one reason that every car we've 
built has had front-wheel drive. Besides the fact that 
front-wheel drive is predicted to be on all cars in the 
future, we adhere to the front-wheel drive principle 
because we feel it's a safer system for the average 
driver because you're less apt to skid and it gives 





you better directional stability. We also think that it 
gives you a sports-car feel of the road. And that 

the increased traction you get by putting the engine 
weight over the drive wheels isa big advantage on wet 
and slippery pavements. 
4. Rack and pinion 
steering, overhead 
cam., etc, 

In engineering 
the Saab, we 
have used a number 
of techniques that you won't find in Volvo. 

Like our rack and pinion steering. Rack and pinion 
steering is the type of steering found on most famous 
race cars. Drivers prefer it because it gives them a 
better feel of the road and 
a more direct response. 

Saab also has an 
= overhead camshaft on its 
2 liter fuel-injected engine. 
The reason? More efficient design. 

Saab has anumber of other 
features too, as does Volvo. Both 
have 4 wheel disc brakes, 
4-speed manual transmissions (3-speed automatic 
optional), 15 inch wheels and radial tires standard. 

Both even have electrically heated driver seats. 
(But we had it two years before Volvo.) 

5. As many dealers as Volvo. 

There’s no question about who has sold more 
cars in the U.S. up until now. Volvo is ahead. And that 
tends to make a lot of people think that Saab just 
didn’t have the sales and service facilities necessary 
to handle a large volume of cars. 

But Saab has more than 450 dealers nationwide. 
As many as Volvo, More than Audi. And more 
than any other car in our class. 

To find the dealer nearest you, check the 
yellow pages. 

6. Price. 

Often the first—and final—decision on a new car 
is based on price. Saab and Volvo are competitively 
priced. The P.O.E. price of the Saab 99LE two door 
with manual transmission, radial ply tires, and all 
other standard equipment is $4698. The comparable 
model for Volvo is the 142 at $4760. 

7. The test drive is the test. 

The real difference between two cars cannot be 
adequately judged until you have driven both cars. 
That's why we think everyone looking at a Volvo 
is not being fair to themselves until they also 
test drive a Saab. 

We think the fun of driving that you experience 
in a Saab will convince you that comfortable, safe, 
dependable, practical,economical transportation 
doesn’t have to be dull. 

No matter what other car you may be considering, 
we think once you test drive a Saab you'll be 
convinced to buy one. 





SAAB 
It’s what a car should be. 


Price does not include dealer prep., taxes and optional equipment, if any. 
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Tough enough to take good taste wherever you go. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health ©1914 M. 4. REYROLOS TOBACCO CO 
20 mg."tar, 1.3 mg, nicotine av. per cigarette, FIC Report MAR, ‘74, 
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